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THE RHINE AND THE MOSELLE. 


BY EDWIN ARNOLD. 


As the glory of the sun, 

When the dismal night is done, , 
Leaps upward in the summer blue to shine, 

So gloriously flows 

From his cradle in the snows, ; 
The King of all the river floods—the Rhine. 


As a mailed and sceptred king 
Sweeps onward triumphing, 

With waves of helmets flashing in his line, 
As a drinker past control 
With the red wine on his soul, 

So flashes through his vintages—the Rhine. 


As a lady who would speak 
What is written on her cheek, 
If her heart would give her tongue the leave to tell ; 
Who fears and follows still, 
And dares not trust her will, 
So follows all his windings—the Moselle. 


Like the silence that is broken, 
When the wished for word is spoken, 
And the heart hath a home where it may dwell ; 
Like the sense of sudden bliss, 
And the first long loving kiss, 
Is the meeting of the Rhine and the Moselle. 


Like the two lives that are blended, 
When the loneliness is ended, 
The loneliness each heart hath known so well ; 
Like the sun and moon together, 
In a sky of splendid weather, 
Is the marriage of the Rhine and the Moselle. 


he 





GABRIEL’S MARRIAGE. 
CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


“IT may marry Rose with aclear conscience now!’ There are some parts 
of the world, where it would be drawing no natural picture of human 
nature to represent a son as believing conscientiously that an offence 
against life and the laws of hospitality, secretly committed by his father, 
readered him, though inaoceat of all participation in it, unworthy to 
fulfil his engagement with his affianced wife. Among the simple in- 
habitants of Gabriel’s province, however, such acuteness of conscientious 
sensibility as this was no extraordinary exception to all general rules. 
Ignorant and superstitious as they might be, the people of Brittany prac- 
tised the duties of the aatioaal religion. The preseace of the stranger- 
guest, rich or poor, was a sacred presence at their hearths. His safety was 
their especial charge—his property their especial responsibility. They 
might be half-starved, but they were ready to share the last crust with 
him nevertheless, as pt would share it with their own children. Any 
outrage on the virtue of hospitality, thus born and bred in the people, was 
viewed by them with universal disgust, and punished by universal execra- 
tion. This ignominy was uppermost in Gabriel’s thoughts by the side of 
his grandfather’s bed ; the dread of this worst dishonour, which there was 
no wiping out, held him speechless before Rose, shamed and horrified him 
so that he felt unworthy to look her in the face ; and when the result of 
his search at the Merchant’s Table proved the absence there of all evidence 
of the crime spoken of by the old man, the blessed relief, the absorbing 
triumph of that discovery was expressed entirely inthe one thought which 
had prompted his first joyful words :—He could marry Rose with a clear 
conscience, for he was the son of an honest man! 

When he returned to the cottage, Francois had not come back. Rose 
was astonished at the change in Gabriel’s manner ; even Pierre and the 
children remarked it. Rest and warmth had by this timeso far recovered 
the younger brother, that he was able to give some account of the peri- 
lous adventures of the night at sea. These were still listening of the boy’s 
narrative when Francois at last returned. It was now Gabriel who held 
out his hand, and made the first advances towards reconciliation. 

To his utter amazement, his father recoiled from him. The variable 
temper of Frangois had evidently changed completely during his absence 
at the village. A settled scowl of distrust darkened his face, as he looked 
at his son. “TI never shake hands with people who have once doubted 
me,” he said loudly and irritably ; “for I always doubt them for ever 
after. You’ are abadson! You have suspected your father of some in- 
famy that you dare not openly charge him with, on no other testimon 
than the rambling nonsense of a half-witted, dying old man. Don’t speek 
tome! I won’t hear you! An innocent man and a spy are bad company. 
Go and denounce me, you Judas in disguise! I don’t care for your 
secret or for you. What's that girl Rose doing here still! Why hasn’t 
she gone home long ago? The priest’s coming ; we don’t want strangers 
in the house of death. Take her back to the m-house, and stop there 
ba bea if you like 3 nobody Ata = you here !”” : 

ere was something in the manner and loo 

uttered these words, so strange, so sinister, so tatcorioahty tageslive ot 
his meaning much more than he said, that Gabriel felt his heart sink 
within him instantly ; and almost at the same moment this fearful ques- 
tion forced irresistibly on his mind—might not his father have follewed 
him to The Merchant's Table? Even if he had been desired to speak, he 
could not have spoken now, while that question and the sus iol that it 
brought with it were utterly destroying all the re-asgurin be es and con- 
victions of the morning. The mental suffering producea b "the sudden 
change from pleasure to pain in all his thoughts, reacted on him physi- 
cally. He felt as if he were stifling in the air of the cottage, in the ree. 
ence of his father ; and when Rose hurried on her walking attire ond with 
a face which alternately flushed and turned pale with every moment, ap- 

roached the door, he went out with her as hastily, as ifhe had been fi in 

om his home. Never had the fresh air and the free daylight felt like 
heavenly and guardian influences to him until now! 

He could comfort Rose under his father’s harshness, he could assure 
her of his own affection that no earthly influence could change, while the 
walked together towards the farm-house ; but he could do no more. e 
durst not confide to her the subject that was uppermost in his mind : ofall 
human beings she was the last to whom he could reveal the terrible 
secret that was festering at his heart. As soon as they got within sight 
of the farm-house, Gabriel stopped ; and, promising to her see again soon 
took leave of Rose with assumed ease in his manner and with real despair 








in his heart. Whatever the poor girl — think of it, he felt, at that 
moment, that he had not courage to face her father, and hear him talk 
happily and pleasantly, as his custom was, of Rose’s approaching mar- 
riage. 

Left to himself, Gabriel wandered hither and thither over the open 
heath, neither knowing nor caring in what direction he turned his ste 
The doubts about his father’s innocence which had been dissipated by his 
visit to The Merchant’s Table, that father’s own language and manner had 
now revived--had even confirmed, though he dared not yet acknowledge 
so much to himself. It was terrible enough to be obliged to admit that 
the result of his morning’s search was, after all, not conclusive—that the 
mystery was in very truth not yet cleared up. The violence of his father’s 
last words of distrust ; the extraordinary and indescribable changes in his 
father’s manner while uttering them—what did these things mean? Guilt 
or innocence? Again, was it any longer reasonable to doubt the death- 
bed confession made by his grandfather? Was it not, on the contrary, far 
more probable that the old man’s denial in the morning of his own words 
at night, had been made under the influence of a panic terror, when his 
moral consciousness was bewi'dered, and his intellectual faculties were 
sinking ?—the longer Gabriel thought of these questions, the less com- 
petent—possibly also the less willing—he felt to answer them. Should he 
seek advice from others wiser than he? No: not while the thousandth 
part of a chance remained that his father was innocent. This thought was 
still in his mind, when he found himself once more in sight of his home. 
He was still hesitating near the door, when he saw it opened cautiously. 
His brother Pierre looked out, and then came running” towards him. 
“Come in, Gabriel ; oh, do come in!’ said the boy earnestly. “ We are 
afraid to be alone with father. He’s been beating us for talking of 
you. 

Gabriel went in. His father looked up from the hearth where he was 
sitting, muttered the word “ Spy!’’ and made a gesture of contempt—but 
did not address a word directly to his son. The hours passed on in silence ; 
afternoon waned into evening, and evening into night ; and still he never 
spoke to any of his children. Soon after it was dark, he went out, and 
took his net with him--saying that it was better to be alone on the 
sea than in the house witha spy. When he returned the next morning, 
there was no change in him. Days passed—weeks, months even elapsed-- 
and still, though his manner insensibly became what it used to be towards 
his other children, it never altered towards his eldest son. At the rare 
periods when they now met, except when absolutely obli to k, he 
preserved total silence in his intercourse with Gabriel. He would never 
take Gabriel out with him in the boat; he would never sit alone with 
Gabriel in the house ; he would never eat a meal with Gabriel ; he would 
never let the other children talk to him about Gabriel ; and he would 
never hear a word in expostulation, a word in reference to anything his 
— ead had said or done on the night of the storm, from Gabriel 

imself. 

The young man pined and changed so that even Rose hardly knew him 
again, under this cruel system of domestic exco:nmunication ; under the 
wearing influence of the one unchanging doubt which never left him ; 
and, more than all, under the incessant reproaches of his own conscience, 
aroused by the sense that he was evading a responsibility which it was his 
solemn, his immediate duty to undertake. But no sting of conscience, no 
ill-treatment at home, and no self-reproaches for failing in hisduty of con- 
fession, as a good Catholic, were powerful enough in their influence over 
Gabriel to make him disclose the secret, under the oppression of which 
his very life was wasting away. He knew that if he once revealed it, whe- 
ther his father was ultimately proved to be guilty or innocent, there 
would remain a slur and a suspicion on the family, and on Rose besides 
from her approaching connection with it, which in their time and in their 
generation could never be removed. The reproach of the world is terrible 
even in the crowded city, where many of the dwellersin our abiding-place 
are strangers to us—but it is far more terrible in the country, where none 
near us are strangers, where all talk of us and know of us, where nothin 
intervenes between us and the tyranny of the evil tongue. Gabriel b 
not courage to face this, and dare the fearful chance of life-long ignominy 
—no, not even to serve the sacred interests of justice, of atonement, and 
of truth. 

While he still remained prostrated under the affliction that was wasting 
his energies of body and mind, Brittany was visited by a great public 
calamity in which all private misfortunes were overwhelmed for a while. 
It was now the time when the ever-gathering storm of the French Revolu- 
tion had risen to its hurricane climax.. Those chiefs of the new republic 
were now in power, whose last, worst madness it was to decree the extinc- 
tion of religion and the overflow of everything that outwardly symbolized 
it throughout the whole of the country that they governed. Already this 
decree had been executed to the letter in and around Paris ; and now the 
soldiers of the republic were on their way to Brittany, headed by com- 
manders whose commission was to root out the Christian religion in the 
last and the surest of the strongholds still left to it in France. 

These men began their work in a spirit worthy of the worst of their 
superiors who had sent them to doit. They gutted churches, they demo- 
lished chapels, they overthrew road-side crosses whenever they found them. 
The terrible guillotine devoured human lives in the villages of Brittany, 
as it had devoured them in the streets of Paris; the musket and the 
sword, in highway and byeway, wreaked havoc on the people—even on 
women and children kneeling in the act of prayer ; the priests were track- 
ed night and day from one hiding place where they still offered up worship 
to another, and were killed as soon as overtaken—every atrocity was com- 
mitted in every district ; but the Christian religion still spread wider than 
the widest bloodshed ; still sprang up with ever-renewed vitality from 
under the very feet of the men whose vain fury was powerless to trample 
it down. Everywhere the people remained true to their Faith; every- 
where the priests stood firm by them in their sorest need. The execu- 
tioners of the republic had been sent to make Brittany a country of apos- 
tates: they did their worst, and left it a country of martyrs. ’ 

One evening while this frightful persecution was still raging, Gabriel 
happened to be detained unusually late at the cottage of Rose s father. 
He had lately spent much of his time at the farm-house ; it was his only 
refuge now from that place of suffering, of silence, and of secret shame, 
which he had once called home! Just as he had taken leave of Rose for 
the night, and was about to open the farm-house door, her father stopped 
him, and pointed to a chair in the chimney corner. “ Leave us alone, m 
dear,” said the old man to his daughter; “I want to speak to Gabriel. 
You can go to — mother in the next room.” ‘ 

The words which Pére Bonan—as he was called by the neighbours—had 


g | now to say in private, were destined to lead to very unexpected events. 


After referring tothe alteration which had appeared of late in Gabriel’s 
manner, the old man began by asking him sorrowfully but not suspiciously, 
whether he still preserved his old affection for Rose. On receiving an 
eager answer in the affirmative, Pére Bonan then referred to the persecu- 
tion still raging through the country, and the consequent possibility that 
he, like others of his countrymen might yet be called to suffer and perhaps 
to die for the cause of his religion. If this last act of self-sacrifice were 
required of him, Rose would be left unprotected, unless her affianced hus- 
band performed his promise to her, and assumed without delay, the posi- 
tion of her lawful guardian. “ Let me know that you willdo this,” con- 
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cluded the old man. “TI shall be resigned to all that will be required of 
me, if I can only know that I shall not die leaving Rose unprotected.” 
Gabriel gave the promise—gave it with his whole heart. As he took leave 
of Pére n, the old man said to him :— 

“Come here to-morrow ; I shall know more then, than I do now—E 
shall be able to fix with certainty the day for the fulfilment of your en- 
gagement with Rose.” 

y did Gabriel hesitate at the firm-house door, looking back on Pére 
Bonan as though he would fain say yim and yet not speaking a 
a word? Why, after he had gone out and walked 
paces, did he suddenly stop, return quickly to the farm-house, stand irre- 
solute before the gate, and then retrace his steps sighing heavily, as he 
went, but never pausing again on his homeward way? Because the tor- 
ment of his horrible secret had grown harder to bear.than ever, since he 
had given the promise that had been required of him. Because, while a 
strong impulse moved him frankly to lay bare his hidden dread and doubt 
to the father whose beloved daughter was soon to be his wife, there was 
a yet stronger passive influence which paralysed on his lips the terrible 
confession that he knew not whether he was the son of a honest man, or the 
son of am assassin anda robber. Made desperate by his situation, he de- 
termined, while he hastened homeward, to risk the worst and ask that 
fatal question of his father in plain words. But this supreme trial for 
parent and child was not to be. When he entered the cottage, Francois 
was absent. He had told the younger children that he should not be 
home ag@in before noon on the next day. 

Early in the morning Gabriel repaired to the farm-house, as he had been 
bidden. Influenced by his love for Rose, blindly confiding in the faint 
hope a in despite of heart and conscience he still forced himself to 
cherish) that his father might be innocent, he now preserved the a 
ance at least of perfect calmness. “ IfI tell my secret to Rose’s father, E 
risk disturbing in him that confidence in the future safety of his child, for 
which I am his present and only warrant’”’—Something like this thought 
was in Gabriel’s mind as he took the hand of Pére Bonan, and waited 
anxiously to hear what was required of him on that day. 

“We Love a short respite from danger, Gabriel,” said the old man. 
“‘ News has come that the spoilers of our churches and the murderers of 
our congregations, have been stopped on their way hitherward by tidings 
which have reached them from another district. This interval of 
and safety will be a short one—we must take advantage of it while it is 
yet ours, My name is among the names on the list of the Getiounced ; if 
the soldiers of the Republic find me here!—but we will say nothing more 
of this : itis of Rose and of you that I must now speak. On this very 
evening your marriage may be solmnised with all the wonted rites of our 
holy religion, and the blessing may be pronounced over you by the lips of 
of a priest. This evening, therefore, Gabriel, you must become the hus- 
—_, the protector of Rose. Listen to me attentively, and I will tell 
you how.’ 

This was the substance of what Gabriel now heard from Pére Bonan :— 

Not very long before the persecutions broke out in Brittany, a priest, 
known generally by the name of Father Paul, was appointed to a curacy 
in one of the northern districts of the province. He fulfilled all the duties 
of his station in such a manner as to win the confidence and affection of 
every member of his congregation, and was often spoken of with respect, 
even in parts of the country distant from the scenes of his labours. It 
was not, however, until the troubles broke out, and the destruction and 
bloodshed began, that he became renowned far and wide, from one end of 
of Brittany to another. From the date of the very first persecutions the 
name of Father Paul was a rallying cry of the hunted peasantry : he was 
their great encouragement under oppression, their example in danger, 
their last and only consoler in the hour of death.. Wherever havoc an 
ruin raged most fiercely, wherever the pursuit was hottest and the slaugh- 
ter most cruel, there the intrepid priest was sure to be seen pursuing 
sacred duties in defiance of every peril. His hair-breadth escapes from 
death ; his extraordinary re-appearances in parts of the country where no 
one ever expected to see him again, were regarded by the poorer classes 
with superstitious awe. Wherever Father Paul appeared, with his black 
dress, hiscalm face, and the ivory crucifix which he always carried in his 
hand, the people reverenced him as more than mortal ; and grew at last 
to believe that, single-handed, he would successfully defend his religion 
against the armies of the republic. But their simple confidence in his 
powers of resistance was soon destined to be shaken. Fresh reinforce- 
ments arrived in Brittany, and overran the whole province from one end 
to the other. One morning, after celebrating service in a dismantled 
church, and after narrowly escaping with his life from those who pursued 
him, the priest disappeared. Secret inquiries were made after him in all 
directions ; but he was heard of no more. 

Many weary days had passed, and the dispirited peasantry had already 
mourned him as dead, when some fishermen on the northern coast ob- 
served a ship of light burden in the offing, making signals to the shore. 
They put off to her in their boats; and on reaching the deck saw standin 
before them the well-remembered figure of Father Paul. He had ret 
to his congregations ; and had founded the new altar that they were to 
worship at, on the deckofa ship! Razed from the face of the earth, their 
Church had been destroyed—for Father Paul and the priests who acted 
with him had given that Church a refuge on the sea. Henceforth, their 
children could still be baptised, their sons and daughters could still be 
married, the burial of their dead could still be solemnized, under the sanc- 
tion of the old religion for which, not vainly they had suffered so patiently 
and so long. Throughout the remaining time of trouble, the services were 
uninterrupted on board the ship. A code of signals was established by 
which those on shore were always enabled to direct their brethern at sea 
towards such parts of the as happened to be unifested by the ene- 
mies of their worship. On the morning of Gabriel’s visit to the farmhouse, 
these signals had shaped the course of the ship towards the extremity of 
the peninsula of Quiberon, The people of the district were all pre 

to expect the appearance of the vessel some time in the evening, and had 
their boats ready at a moment’s notice to put off and attend the service. 
At the conclusion of this service Pére Bonan had arranged that the mar- 
riage of his daughter and Gabriel was to take place. 

hey waited for evening at the farm-house. A little before sunset the 
ship was signalled as in sight ; and then Pére Bonan and his wife, followed 
by Gabriel and Rose, set forth over the heath to the beach. With the soli- 
tary exception of Francois Sarzeau, the whole population of the neigh- 
bourhood was already assembled there ; Gabriel’s brother and sisters being 
among the number. It was the calmest evening that had been known for 
months. There was not a cloud in the lustrous sky—not a ripple on the 
still surface of the sea. The smallest children were suffered by their 
mothers to stray down on the beach as | pleased ; for the waves of the 
great ocean slept as tenderly and noiselessly on their sandy bed, as if they 
had been changed into the waters of an inland lake. Slow, almost im- 
perceptible, was the approach of the ship—there was hardly a breath of 
wind to carry her on—she was just = gently with the landward 
set of the tide at that hour, while her sails hung idly against the masts. 
Long after the sun had gone down, the congregation still waited and 
watched on the beach. The moon and stars were arrayed in their glory of 
the night, before the ship dropped anchor. Then the muffied tolling of a 





bell came solemnly across the quiet waters; and then, from every creek 
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along the shore, as far as the eye could reach, the black forms of the fish- 
ermen’s boats shot out swift and stealthy into the shining sea. 

By the time the boats had arrived alongside of the ship, the lamp had 
been kindled before the altar, and its flame was gleaming red and dull in 
the radiant moonlight. Two of the priests on board were clothed in their 
robes of office, and were waiting in their appointed \ eee begin the 
service. But there was a third, only in the ordinary attire of his 
calling, who mingled with the congregation, and spoke a few words to 
each of the persons composing it, as, one by one, they mounted the sides 
of the ship. Those who had never seen him before knew by the famous 
ivory crucifix in his hand that the priest who received them was Father 
P. Gabriel looked at this man, whom he now beheld for the first time, 
with a mixture of astonishment and awe ; for he saw that the renowned 
chief of the Christians of Brittany was, to all ap , but little older 
than himself. The expression on the pale calm face of the priest was so 

tle and kind, that children just able to walk tottered up to him, and 
ela familiarly by the skirts of black gown, whenever his clear blue 
eyes rested on theirs, while he beckoned them to his side. No one would 
ever have guessed from the countenance of Father Paul what deadly perils 
he bad confronted, but for the scar of a sabre-wound, as yet hardly healed, 
which ran across his forehead. That wound had been dealt while he was 
kneeling before the altar, in the last church in Brittany which had escaped 
spoliation. He would have died where he knelt, but for the peasants who 
were praying with him, and who, unarmed as they were, threw themselves 


like on the so! , and at awful sacrifice of their own lives saved 
the life of their priest. here was not a man now on board the ship who 
would have , had the occasion called for it again, to have rescued 
him in the same way. 


The service began. Since the days when the primitive Christians wor- 
oe amid the caverns of the earth,can any service be imagined nobler 
in itself, or sublimer in the circumstances surrounding it, than that which 
was now offered up? Here was no artificial pomp, no gaudy profusion of 
ornament, no attendant grandeur of man’s creation. All around this 
church spread the hushed and awful majesty of the tranquilsea. The roof 

this cathedral was the immeasurable heaven, the pure moon its one 

t, the countless glories of the stars its only adornment. Here 
no singers or rich priest-princes ; no curious sight-seers, or care- 
lovers of sweet sounds. This congregation and they who had gathered 
together, were all poor alike, all persecuted alike, all worshipping alike 
the overthrow of their worldly interests, and at the imminent peril of 
lives. How brightly and tenderly the moonlight shone upon the altar 
the people before it!—how solemnly and ome the deep harmonies, 
they chanted the penitential Psalms, mingled with the hoarse singing 
the freshening slekt-hocene in the rigging of the ship !—how sweetly 
still, rashing murmur of many voices, as they uttered the responses 
, now died away and now rose again softly into the mysterious 
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all the members of the congregation—young or old—there was but 
er whom that impressive service exercised no influence of consola- 
of peace: that one was Gabriel. Often, throughout the day, his 
conscience had spoken within him again and again. Often, 
he the little assembly on the beach, he turned away his face 
in secret shame and apprehension from Rose and her father. Vainly, after 
ing the deck of the ship, did he try to meet the eye of Father Paul as 
y, a8 readily, and as affectionately as others met it. The burden of 
concealment seemed too heavy to be borne in the presence of the priest— 
and yet, torment as it was, he still bore it! But when he knelt with the 
Test of the congregation and saw Rose kneeling by his side—when he felt 
the calmness of the solemn night and the still sea filling his heart—when 
the sounds of the first jong spoke with a dread spiritual language of 
their own to his soul-- then, the remembrance of the confession which he 
had neglected, and the terror of receiving unprepared the sacrament which 
he knew would be offered to him—grew toovivid to be endured : the sense 
that he merited no longer, though once worthy of it, the confidence in his 
perfect truth and candour placed in him by the woman with whom he was 
soon to stand before the altar, overwhelmed him with shame; the mere 
act of kneeling among that oy a ayeg the passive accomplice by his 
silence ang secresy, for aught he knew to the contrary, of a crime whichit 
was his bounden duty to denounce, appalled him as if he bad already com- 
mitted sacrilege that could never be forgiven. Tears flowed down his 
cheeks, though he strove to repress them: sobs burst from him, though he 
tried to stifle them. He knew that others besides Rose were looking at 
him in astonishment and alarm ; but he could neither control himself, nor 
move to leave his place, nor raise his eyes even—until suddenly he felt a 
hand laid on his shoulder. That touch, slight as it was ran through him 
instantly. He looked up, and saw Father Paul standing by his side. 
ry ey | to him to follow, and signing to the congregation not to sus- 
their devotions, he led Gabriel out of the assembly—then paused of 
a@ moment, reflecting—then beckoning again, took him into the cabin of 
the ship, and closed the door carefully. 

* You have something on your mind,” he said simply and quietly, takin 
the young man by the hand. “I may be able to relieve you, if you tell 
me what it is,”’ 

As Gabriel heard these gentle words, and saw, by the light of a lamp 
which burnt before a cross fixed against the wall, the sad kindness of ex- 
apa with which the priest was regarding him, the oppression that had 

n so long on his heart seemed to leave it in an instant. The haunting 
fear of ever divulging his fatal suspicions and his fatal secret had vanished, 
as it were, at the touch of Father Paul’s hand. For the first time, he now 
repeated to another ear—the sounds of prayer and praise rising grandly 
the while from the congregation above--his grandfather’s death-bed con- 
fession, word for word almost, as he had heard it in the cottage on the 

t of the storm. 

nce, and once only, did Father Paul interrupt the narrative, which in 
whispers was addressed to him. Gabriel had hardly repeated the first two 
or three sentences of his grandfather’s confession, when the priest, in quick 
altered tones, prea  f asked him his name and place of abode. As the 
= was answered, Father Paul’s calm face became suddenly agitated ; 

t the next moment, resolutely resuming his self-possession, he bowed his 
head, as a sign that Gabriel was to continue ; clasped his trembling hands, 
and raising them as if in sileut prayer, fixed his eyes intently on the cross. 
He never looked away from it while the terrible narrative proceeded. 
But when Gabriel described his search at The Merchant’s Table ; and, re- 
ferring to his father’s behaviour since that time, appealed to the priest to 
know whether he might, even yet, in defiance of appearances, be still 
filially justified in doubting whether the crime had really been perpetra- 
ted—then Father Paul moved near to him once more, and spoke again. 

“Compose yourself, and look at me,”’ he said, with all and more than 
all his former sad kindness of voice and manner. “ I can end your doubts 
for ever. Gabriel, your father was guilty in intention and in act ; but the 
victim of his crime still lives. I can prove it.” 

Gabriel’s heart beat wildly ; a deadly coldness crept over him, as he saw 
Father Paul loosen the fastening of his cassock round the throat. At that 
instant the chanting of the congregation above ceased; and then, the 
sudden and awful stillness was deepened rather than interrupted by the 
faint sound of one voice praying. lowly and with trembling fingers the 
priest removed the band round his neck—paused a little—sighed euvil 
—and pointed to a scar which was now plainly visible on one side of his 
throat. He said something, at the same time ; but the bell above tolled 
while he spoke. It was the signal of the elevation of the Host. Gabriel 
felt an arm passed round him, guiding him to his knees, and sustaining 
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him from sinking to the floor. r one moment longer he was conscious 
that the bell vy foe , that there was dead silence, that Father Paul 
was kneeling by him beneath the cross, with bowed head—then all objects 


around vanished ; and he saw and knew nothing more. 

When he recovered his senses, he was still in the cabin—the man whose 
life his father had attempted was bending over him, and sprinkling 
water on his face—and the -clear voices of the women and children of 
eee congregation were joining the voices of the men in singing the dgnus 


“Look up at me without fear, Gabriel,” said the priest. “I desire not 
to avenge injuries: I visit not the sins of the father on the child.— 
Look up, and listen! I have strange things to speak of ; and I have 
yh noe mission to fulfil before the morning, in which you must be my 

e. 

Gabriel attempted to kneel and kiss his hand, but Father Paul sto 
him, and said, pointing to the cross: “‘ Kneel to that—not to me: A 9 
yd fellow-mortal, and your friend—for I will be your friend, Gabriel ; 

eving that God’s mercy has ordered it so. And how listen to me,”’ he 

are ay a with a brotherly tenderness in his manner which went to Ga- 

I’s heart. “The service is nearly ended. What I have to tell you 

must be ~ -—- ; the oe on bg you will guide me must be 
‘ore to-morrow dawns. Sit here near me ; 

La ey po pwr and attend to 

: Father Paul then proceeded thus :— 


af | ballove te fessi ad been 
ve confession made to you by your dfather to h 
true in every particular. On the evening to which he referred som. f a 
proached your cottage, as he said, for the purpose of asking shelter for 
pight. At that period, I had been studying hard to qualify myself for the 
y calling which I now pursue; and on the completion of my studies, 


had indulged in the recreation of a tour on foot through Brittany, by way 
of innocently and apeueg ot the leisure time then at my dispo- 
sal, before I entered the priesthood. When I accosted your father, I had 
lost my way, had been walking for many hours, and was glad of any rest 
that I could get for the night. It is unnecessary to pain you now, by re- 
ference to the events which followed my entrance under your father’s roof. 
I remember nothing that happened from the time when I laid down to} 
sleep before the fire, until the time when I recovered my senses at the place | 
which you call The Merchant’s Table. My first sensation was that of being | 
moved into the cold air: when I opened my eyes I saw the great Drui 
stones rising close above me, and two men on either side of me rifling my 
pockets. They found nothing valuable there, and were about to leave me 
where I lay, when I gathered strength enough to appeal to their mercy 
through their cupidity. na | was not scarce with me then, and I was 
able to offer them a rich reward (which they mons | received as I had 
promised) if they would take me to any place where | could get shelter 
and medical help. I sup they inferred by my language and accent 
—perbaps also the linen I wore, which they examined closely—that I be- 
longed to the higher ranks of the community, in spite of the plainness of 
my outer garments ; and might therefore be in a position to make good 
my promise to them. I heard one say to the other, ‘ Let us risk it ;? and 
then they took me in their arms, carried me down to a boat on the beach, 
and rowed to a vessel in the offing. The next day they disembarked me 
at Paimbceuf, where I got the assistance which I so much needed. I learnt 
through the confidence they were obliged to place in me, in order to give 
me the means of sending them their promised reward, that these men were 
smugglers, and that they were in the habit of using the cavity in which I 
had been laid, as a place of concealment for goods, and for letters of advice 
to their accomplices. This accounted for their finding me. As to my 
wound, I was informed by the surgeon who attended me, that it had missed 
being inflicted in a mortal part by less than a quarter of an inch, and that, 
as it was, nothing but the action of the night air in coagulating the blood 
over the place had, in the first instance, saved my life. To be brief, I re- 
covered after a long illness, returned to Paris, and was called to the priest- 
hood. The will of my superiors obliged me to perform the first duties of 
my vocation in the great city ; but my own wish was to be appointed to 
a cure of souls in your province, Gabriel. Can you imagine why?” 

The answer to this question was in Gabriei’s heart ; but he was still too 
deeply awed and affected by what he had heard to give it utterance. 

“T must tell you then what my motive was,” said Father Paul. ‘“ You 
must know first that I aaneuly abstained from disclosing to any one 
where and by whom my life had been attempted. I kept this a secret 
from the men who rescued me—from the surgeon—from my own friends 
even. My reason for such a proceeding was, I would fain believe, a Chris- 
tian reason. I hope I had always felt a sincere and humble desire to prove 
myself, by the help of God, worthy of the sacred vocation to which I was 
destined. But my miraculous escape from death made an impression on 
my mind, which gave me another and an infinitely higher view of this vo- 
cation—the view which I have since striven, and shall always strive for 
the future to maintain. As I lay, during the first days of my recovery, 
examining my own heart, and considering in what manner it would be my 
duty to act towards your father, when I was restored to health, a thought 
came into my mind which calmed, comforted, and resolved all my doubts. 
I said within myself—‘ In a few months more I shall be called to be one of 
the chosen ministers of God. If I am worthy of my vocation, my first de- 
sire towards this man who has attempted to take my life, should be, not 
to know that human justice has overtaken him, but to know that he has 
truly and religiously repented and made atonement for his guilt. To 
such repentance and atonement let it be my duty to call him; if he reject 
that appeal, and be hardened only the more against me because I have 
forgiven him my injuries, then it will be time enough to denounce him for 
his crimes to his fellow men. Surely it must be well for me here and here- 
after, if I begin my career in the holy priesthood by helping to save from 
hell the soul of the man who, of all others, has most cruelly wronged me.’ 
It was for this reason, Gabriel—it was because I desired to go straight- 
way to your father’s cottage, and reclaim him after he had believed me to 
be dead—that I kept the secret and entreated of my superiors that I might 
be sent to Brittany. But this, as I have said, was not to be at first, and 
when my desire was granted, my place was assigned me in a far district. 
The persecution under which we still suffer broke out ;_ the designs of my 
life were changed ; my own will became no longer mine to guide me. But, 
through sorrow and suffering, and danger and bloodshed, I am now led 
after wey A days to the execution of that first purpose which I formed on 
entering the priesthood. Gabriel! when the service is over, and the con- 
gregation are dispersed, you must guide me to the door of your father’s 
cottage.” 

He held up his hand, in sign of silence, as Gabriel was abont to answer. 
Just then, the officiating priests above were pronouncing the final benedic- 
tion. When it was over. Father Paul opened the cabin-door. As he as- 
cended the steps, followed by Gabriel, Pére Bonan met them. The old 
man looked doubtfully and searchingly on his future son-in-law, as he res- 
pectfully whispered a few words in the ear of the priest. Father Paul lis- 
tened attentively, answered in a whisper, and then turned to Gabriel, first 
telling the few people near them to withdraw a little. “I have been 
asked whether there is any impediment to your marriage,” he said, “and 
have answered that there is none. What you have said to me has been 
said in confession, and is a secret between us two. Remember that; and 
forget not, at the same time, the service which I shall require of you to- 
night, after the marriage ceremony is over. Where is Rose Bonan?’’ he 
added aloud, looking round him. Rose came forward. Father Paul took 
her hand, and placed it in Gabriel’s. ‘‘ Lead her to the altar steps,” he 
said, ‘‘ and wait there for me.” 

It was more than an hour later ; the boats had left the ship’s side ; the 
congregation had dispersed over the face of the country—but still the ves- 
sel remained at anchor. Those who were left in her watched the land more 
anxiously than usual ; for they knew that Father Paul had risked meeting 
the soldiers of the republic by trusting himself on shore. A boat was 
awaiting his return on the beach ; half of the crew, armed, being posted as 
scouts in various directions on the high land of the heath. They would 
have followed and guarded the priest to the place of his destination ; but 
he forbade it ; and leaving them abruptly, walked swiftly onward with one 
young man only for his companion. 

Gabriel had committed his brother and his sisters to the charge of Rose. 
They were to go to the farm-house that night with his newly-married wife 
and her father and mother. Father Paul had desired that this might be 
done. When Gabriel and he were left alone to follow the path which led 
to the fisherman’s cottage, the priest never spoke while they walked on— 
never looked aside either to the right or left—always held his ivory cruci- 
fix clasped to his breast. They arrived atthedoor. ‘ Knock,” whispered 
Father Paul to Gabriel, “ and then wait here with me.” 

The door was opened. Ona lovely moonlight night Frangois Sarzeau 
had stood on that threshold years since, with a bleeding body in hisarms: 
on a lovely moonlight night, he now stood there again, confronting the 
“ man whose life he had attempted, and knowing him not. 

ather Paul advanced a few paces, so that the moonlight fell fuller on 

his features, and removed his hat. Frangois Sarzeau looked, started, moved 
one step back, then stood motionless and perfectly silent, while all traces 
of expression of any kind suddenly vanished from his face. Then the calm, 
clear tones of the priest stole gently on the dead silence. “I bring a mes- 
~ of peace and forgiveness from a guest of former years,” he said ; and 
pe nted, as he spoke, to the place where he had been wounded in the neck. 
or one moment, Gabriel ~aw his father trembling violently from head to 
foot—then, his limbs steadied again—stiffened suddenly, as if struck by ca- 
talepsy. His lips ried, but without quivering ; his eyes glared, but 
without moving in their orbits. The lovely moonlight itself looked ghastly 
and horrible, shining on the supernatural po Seay of that face! 
Gabriel turned away his head in terror. He heard the voice of Father Paul 
saying to him: “ Wait here till I come back,”"—then, there was an instant 
of silence again—then, a low groaning sound, that seemed to articulate the 
name of God ; a sound unlike his father’s voice, unlike any human voice 


in a voice which trembled a little, for the first time that night—“ Gabriel, 
it has pleased God to grant the perfect fulfilment of the purpose which 
t me to this place ; I tell you this, as all that you need—as all, I 
believe, that you would wish—to know of what has passed while you have 
been left waiting for me here. Such words as I have now to speak to 
you, are spoken by your father’s earnest desire. It is his own wish that I 
should communicate to you his confession of having secretly followed you 
to The Merchant’s Table, and of having discovered (as you discovered) 
that no evidence of his guilt remained there. This admission he thinks 
will be enough to account for his conduct towards yourself, from that time 
to this. I have next to tell you (also at your father’s desire) that he has 
promised in my presence, and now promises again in yours, sincerity of 
repentance in this manner:—When the persecution of our religion has 
ceased—-as cease it will, and that speedily, be assured of it !—he solemnly 
pledges himself henceforth to devote his life, his strength, and what 
worldly possessions he may have, or may acquire, to the task of re-erecting 
and restoring the roadside crosses which have been sacrilegiously over- 
thrown and destroyed in his native province, and to doing good, good 
where he may. I have now said all that is required of me, and may bid 
ou farewell—bearing with me the happy remembrance that I have left a 
father and son reconciled and restored to each other. May God bless and 
rosper you, and those dear to you, Gabriel! May God accept your 
father’s repentance, and bless him also throughout his future life! , 

He took their hands, pressed them long and warmly, then turned and 
walked quickly down the path which led to the beach. Gabriel dared not 
trust himself yet to Cp ; but he raised his arm, and put it gently round 
his father’s neck. The two stood together so, looking out dimly through 
the tears that filled their eyes, to the sea. They saw the boat put off in 
the bright track of the moonlight, and reach the vessel’s side; they 
watched the spreading of the sails, and followed+the slow course of the 
ship till she disappeared past a distant headland from sight. After that, 
they went into the cottage together. They knew it not then ; but they 
had seen the last, in this world, of Father Paul. 

The events foretold by the good priest happened sooner than even he 
had anticipated. A new government ruled the destinies of France, and 
the persecution ceased in Brittany. Among other propositions which 
were then submitted to the parliament, was one advocating the restora- 
tion of the roadside crosses throughout the province. It was found, how- 
ever, on inquiry, that these crosses were to be counted by thousands, and 
that the mere cost of the wood required to re-erect them necessitated an 
expenditure of money which the bankrupt nation could iJ! afford to spare. 
While this project was under discussion, and before it was rane | rejected, 
one man had undertaken the task which the government shrank from at- 
tempting. When Gabriel left the cottage, taking his brother and sisters 
to live with his wife and himself at the farm-house, Frangois Sarzeau left 
it also, to perform in highway and byeway his promise to Father Paul. 
For months and months he laboured without intermission at his task ; 
still, always doing good, and rendering help and kindness and true cha- 
rity to all whom he could serve. He walked many a Weary mile, toiled 
through many a hard day’s work, humbled himself even to beg of others, 
to get wood enough to restore a single cross. No one ever heard him 
complain, ever saw him impatient, ever detected bim in faltering at his 
task. The shelter in an outhouse, the crust of bread and drink of water, 
which he could always get from the peasantry, seemed to suffice him. 
Among the people who watched his perseverance, a belief began to gain 
ground that his life would be miraculously prolonged until he bad com- 
pleted his undertaking from one end of Brittany to the other. But this 
was not to be. He was seen one cold autumn evening, silently and 
steadily at work as usual, setting up a new cross on the site of one which 
had been shattered to splinters in the troubled times. In the morning he 
was found lying dead beneath the sacred symbol which his own hands 
had completed and erected in its place during the night. They buried 
him where he lay; and the priest who consecrated the ground allowed 
Gabriel to engrave his father’s epitaph in the wood of the cross. It was 
simply the initial letters of the dead man’s name, followed by this inscrip- 
tion :—‘‘ Pray for the repose of his soul: he died penitent, and the doer 
of good works.” 

fed and once only, did Gabriel hear anything of Father Paul. The 
good priest showed, by writing to the farm-house, that he bad not for- 
gotten the family so largely indebted to him for their happiness. The 
letter was dated “Rome.” Father Paul said, that such services as he had 
been permitted to render to the Church in Brittany, bad obtained for him 
a new and a far more glorious trust than any he bad yet held. He had 
been recalled from his curacy, and appointed to be at the head of a mission 
which was shortly to be despatched to convert the inhabitants of a savage 
and a far distant land to the Christian faith. He now wrote, as his bre- 
thren with him were writing, to take leave of all friends for ever in this 
world, before setting out—for it was well known to the chosen persons en- 
trusted with the new mission, that they could only hope to advance its 
object by cheerfully risking their own ves for the sake of their religion. 
He gave his blessing to Frangois Sarzeau, to Gabriel, and to his family ; 
and bade them affectionately farewell for the last time. There was a 
postscript in the letter, which was addressed to Rose, and which she often 
read afterwards with tearful eyes. The writer begged that, if she should 
have any children, she would show her friendly and Christian remembrance 
of him by teaching them to pray (as he hoped she herself would pray) 
that a blessing might attend Father Paul’s labours in the distant land. 
The priest’s loving petition was never forgotten. When Rose taught its 
first prayer to her first child, the little creature was instructed to end the 
ae -~ le ta pronounced at its mother’s knees, with :—‘‘ God bless 

ather Paul! 


THE DUEL OF D’ESTERRE AND DANIEL 
O’CONNELL. 


In a conversation after dinner about handwriting, as indicating charac- 
ter, the master of the house produced a document penned, as he ng d ob- 
served, under very peculiar circumstances. It is the fragment ofa letter 
from Daniel O’Connell to his fidus Atchates, George Lidwell, written after 
the duel with D’Esterre, but before the final consummation of the tragedy. 
Lidwell was to have been O’Connell’s second upon the occasion, but, for 
some pressing reason, was obliged to leave Dublin pending the prelimi- 
nary definances, which were of unusual duration. 

As D’Esterre only survived the rencontre forty-eight hours, this letter 
may be considered a despatch from the field of battle, whilst as yet the 
flush of victory bad not been dashed with remorse, and a little exultation 
—all the facts and circumstances of the case considered—might perhaps, 
have been excusable. But there is nothing of the kind. It is a dry, hard 
letter enough, indicating that instinctive attention to “number one” 
which appears to have grown with the writer’s growth, and never to have 
deserted him during the most vehement or the most soul-subduing pas- 
sages of his life. The effect of the transaction upon his own fortunes (his 
“ good chance,” as he calls it) seems to have been the uppermost thought ; 
— apart, no feeling of a truculent or unbecoming nature displays 
itself. 

On the other hand, we cannot discover any latent spark of the almost 
maudlin sensibility which, in his latter days, imparted so high a colouring 
to Mr. O’Connell’s reminiscences of this unhappy affair. Although his an- 
tagonist lay at that moment in a state of imminent danger, with a lovely 
young wife anxiously watching every flutter of his ebbing life, whilst the 
cries of her firstborn in the cradle beside her gave poignancy to her suffer- 
ings, and heightened the interest of “ the situation,” the sentimental victor 
notices none of these matters, but coolly relates how “ greatly” under his 
mark the unhappy man had aimed ; and then, in a postscript, speculates 
on the Earl of Donoughmore taking charge of the Catholic Petition. All 
this is extremely characteristic, and the firm, even, round hand in which 
it is indited, repels the suspicion of an assumed coolness. 

It is written on a sheet of letter-paper, a part of the leaf from the date 
nearly to the bottom having been worn off. It is doubtful, therefore, 








he had ever heard—and then the noise of a closing door. He looked up, 
and saw that he was ean ig | alone before the cottage. 
Once, after an interval, he approached the window. He just saw 


through it the hand of the priest holding on high the ivory crucifix; but 
stopped not to see more, for he heard such words, such sounds, as drove 
him back to his former place. There he stayed, until the noise of some- 
thing falling heavily within the cottage, struck on hisear. Again he ad- 
vanced towards the door ; heard Father Paul praying ; listened for seve- 
ral minutes ; then heard a moaning voice, now joining itself to the voice 
of the priest, now choked in sobs and bitter wailing. Once more he went 
back out of hearing, and stirred not again from his place. He waited a 
long and a weary time there—so long that one of the scouts on the look- 
out came towards him, evidently suspicious of the delay in the priest’s re- 
turn. He waved the man back, and then looked again towards the door. 
At last, he saw it open—saw Father Paul approach him, leading Francois 
Sarzeau by the hand. 

The fisherman never raised his downcast eyes to his son’s face: tears 
trickled silently over his cheeks ; he followed the hand that led him, as a 
little child might have followed it, listening anxiously and humbly at the 





where it was written ; but most probably from the three firet letters (and 
et of a fourth) of the name, which are still preserved, he was then at 

oorefield, a roadside inn and posting-house, near the Curragh of Kildare, 
then, and down toarecent period, much frequented by southern travellers. 
The seal has been broken off, but enough remains to show that the wax war 
black, and the direction on the back is— 


“To “ George Lidwell, Esq. 
“ Dromard, 
“ Roscrea.”’ 
Here is a faithful copy of it in its present fragmentary state == 
Moor 
2d 
“My pEAR LIDWELL, 
“I write merely to thank y 
and again—and again for you 
-ness.—Indeed I do not use a pi 
I say I want words to thank 
I ought. 
The papers will give you a 





priest’s side to every word that he spoke. “Gabriel,” said Father Paul, 


details of my affair with D’Eete 
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1853. 
Notices of New Corks. 

A new, and as it is called, “a popular exposition of the Science of Bo- 
tany” comes to us from Messrs, Moore, Anderson & Co., of Cincinnati. It 
is Henfrey’s translation of Schleiden’s Poetry of the Vegetable World ; 
and under this poetical title the reader is introduced to a closely printed 
volume of dense and ponderous prose, over which Naturalists may chew 
the cud of meditation, and leave to us duller-witted mortals the remem- 
brance of Cowper’s satire denouncing the philosophers of his day and their 
theories of the Earth— 

‘“‘ That He who made it, and regealed its age 

To Moses, was mistaken in the date.” , 
The learned Doctor of Jena, with all his learning and all his research into 
the wonders of the vegetable and geological world, is not content with 
Scriptural history. In one instance he has brought Sir Charles Lyell to 
his aid, boldly affirming that the Falls of Niagara have been 20,000 
years in making up their minds for a settled location, such as that in which 
they have now established themselves.—But the more modest and reason- 
able Editor of this volume, Aphonso Wood, adds in a note, that “ this pe- 
riod may be reduced to 5000 or 6000 years with at least as much propriety 
as extended to 20,000.” He is also careful elsewhere to guard against the 
tendencies of what he calls “the darkness of German Theology.”—The 
work offers a wide field for serious reflection, and affords much solid infor- 
mation to the student of Botany. 

For the reason that it comes upon us unheralded, anonymously, from 
Mr. J. R. Trembly of Dansville, N. Y., we have read Behind the Curtain, 
@ novel set forth in a duodecimo of 440 pages. It is written with much 
vivacity, though its pages are occasionally disfigured by a little twaddle. 
It purports to be the history of a coterie of wayward little girls at a vil- 
lage school, traced from their infancy to their matured, matronly years. 
Their early dispositions are distinctly mapped out ; and many scenes, some 
simply ludicrous and others intensely painful, arising from their own per- 
verseness in disdaining all control and advice and matching themselves 
with uncongenial tempers and dispositions, are neatly and naturally given. 
Still, it is to be hoped that whenever the fair Authoress—for the pen is 
plainly a woman’s—shall again raise the Curtain of Life, she will peep 
further into it, and produce something more substantial or more ornamen- 
tal to Literature. We believe that she is capable of so doing. 

Emilie Carlen, the Swede, is not without her train of admirers ; and we 
should probably have read her One Year ; a Tale of Wedlock, translated 
by Messrs. Krause and Perce, and published here by Mr. Scribner, had we 
not fallen upon the subjoined pleasant notice of it, (under a different title) 
in the columns of a London journal. It ought to be something piquant 
and agreeable, judging by what the critic here says of it. 


Every one familiar with the French theatre must recollect that drama 
in which “ marriage in haste” is followed not by the proverbial sequence 
of repentance, but by affection, at leisure,—and the young girl who iscom- 
lied by a piece of Napoleonic tyranny to marry the unattractive old sol- 
ier, slowly becomes fascinated into warm love for him by his great and 
generous qualities. The above apology for marriages of convenience has 
often been denounced as a most immoral piece of play-making,—but the 
idea of the drama seems to have possessed itself of Emilie Carlen, since in 
“The Events of the Year’ it is reproduced, with some variations.—A 
charming young Lady, whose heart is in the tomb, permits herself to be 
wedded by a rather awful widower,—a gloomy, violent man, given to pa- 
roxysms of passion. She repents when it is too late,—but he discovers 
her repentance ere they set forth homewards on their honeymoon journey. 
By way of making matters easy and ngreeebie to his bride, the bridegroom 
proposes an instant separation.—The lady is as willing for this as her lord 
can be ; but represents to him that such a thing would have a very bad 
appearance to their mutual friends, and proposes as something more expli- 
cable and well-mannered, that they should for a twelvemonth play at hus- 
band and wife, and then dissolve | prow tone under pretext of “ incompa- 
tibility.”” To this comfortable and practical! bargain the bridegroom sub- 
scribes,—as under the circumstances an irascible and suspicious man was 
sure todo. We hardly need add, that “separating day” becomes “ set- 
tling day.””—With this oddly-assorted pair we have for contrast a couple 
of the fondest turtles that ever made matrimonial bliss hateful to the ser- 
pentine bachelor who looks longingly over the hedge of such an Eden of 
sweets. But ere the year comes round these two have parted never again 
to meet. Beauty has gambolled on through the domain of coquetry, till 
she has got into those, dangerous regions where sympathizing flatterers are 
apt to turn into unlawful deceivers. Love has indulged his partner, till 
with the anguish of her desertion he must feel something like the poignan- 
cy of remorse, for having aided and encouraged her folly, and thus thrust 
her within the influence of the Upas-tree.—We leave to some Sanhedrim 
of spinsters to decide whether the comical or the tragical catastrophe has 
the best moral :—sufficing ourselves with stating, that both are told in 
Emilie Carlen’s level and pleasing, yet not wholly unimpassioned, manner. 


There are probably no men in existence, who plunge so determinedly 
into the excitement of the chase, as the officers, civil and military, of the 
East India Company. Cut off, in remote districts, from social intercourse, 
out of reach of all the usual sources of amusement, with abundant spare 
time on their hands, and in a country that abounds with wild beasts and 
game of every description, it is not surprising that the British taste for 
manly sports is there developed to its utmost extent. Many books, there- 
fore, on the field-sports of India have been published ; although not many 
of them have been reproduced here. Messrs. Stringer and Townsend, how- 
ever, have just reprinted a capital one of its class. This is The Old 
Forest Ranger, by Major Walter Campbell, which is ushered into favour 
by an editorial eulogy from the pen of that enthusiastic sportsman, Frank 
Forester, who in a preface defends and eulogises his favourite subject with 
an earnestness very characteristic. The scene of action here described is 
the Neilgherry Hills in the Madras Presidency, and the jungles and low- 
lands in their neighbourhood. The narrative is very spirited, and will 
occasionally make the blood run faster in the veins of those who have any 
taste in sporting matters. We make one extract from it, because we never 
remember, in the thousand and one published accounts of bear-fights, to 
have met with one more remarkable. But we borrow from the Appendix, 
and not from the main body of the work, which, it should be said, con- 
tains a few engravings. Amongst these, the frontispiece and title-page 
are the best. 


The following extract from an old Bombay Sporting Magazine describes an 
encounter with a bear which occurred daring the ioe I wen in India. I met 
the hero of the tale shortly afterwards, when his wounds were still green; and 
can vouch for -' that playing “rough and tumble” with a bear is no child’s 
play ; his arms, from wrist to shoulder, were gnawed almost to a jelly ; and had 


e not been a man of enormous m 
- uscular power, the bones must have been 


“« Major 





» an officer in the Madras service, who was lately stationed 
here, had gone out to a jungle at some distance from the cantouments, to look 
for a bear, of which there are great numbers in this neighbourhood. I may 
here mention, that those which have been killed here have always been found 
unusually | and savage, and in several instances have commenced the at- 
tack without being previously molested. After beating a nullah for some time 
without success, he was suddenly attacked by an enormous bear which rushed 
as | a —_ patch of jungle : -_ aces from him. 

“He just time to raise rifle and to fire, befo 
him ; he missed, the beaters bolted, and the onl poo en pte ero 
to charge with the muzzle of his rifle against the bear’s breast as he reared at 
him. is he did with so much force as to wrench up the elevation rib from 
the barrels (it was a double-barrelled rifle), and a quantity of the animal's hair 
was afterwards found sticking to it. The bear directly velned him by the arm 
and he was left without bottle-holder, or second, to mill a brute, who was not 
likely to fight fair, at least according to the rules of modern pugilism. 

“The major is a man of immense strength, and hits with the impetus of a 
sledge-hammer : with one hand ke battered bruin between the eyes, and with 
his feet kept up a most vigorous cannonade against his bread-basket. ' The bear 
constantly shifted his hold from one arm to the other ; but the iron knuckles of 
his antagonist prevented him from retaining his gripe long enough to break the 
bones, and at last both fell together, bruin uppermost. The gallant resistance 
which the major had hitherto made was now getting more feeble ; he felt the 
hot, breath of the bear blowing on his face, as his gray muzzle was thrust for- 
ward endeavouring to seize him by the head, which he defended as well as he 
could by repeated blows on the brute’s nose. In the scuffle they had both 
rolled to the edge of the ravine, and the final act of the tragedy seemed ap- 





THe Aroton. ——- 














proaching, when the major gathered himself up for one last effort, hit right and 


at his friend’s head, and at the same moment drawing his knees to chin, 
kicked out with such stre , that he fairly canted the bear into the nullah, 
and had the satisfaction of see him roll to the bottom. Upon rising and 
shaking himself, after so extraordinary an en ment, Major ‘ound 
that he had escaped with much less damage than he expected: his arms were 
terribly torn, but he by able to walk some distance to his palanquin, and is 
now recovered. 

- fo pope Ay although the cross buttock which decided the day might have 
been rather a rough one, I do not suppose that he suffered much, at least he was 
never more seen or heard of.” 

Extraordinary, and almost incredible, as the above statement may Sper, 
there is not the slightest doubt of its truth : it certainly sounds like a ler’s 
tale, but I pledge myself for the veracity of the princi al facts, although, per- 
haps, I may not be perfectly correct in'some of the minor particulars. I feel 
that an apology is due to Major R——- for yublishing this account without 
his permission ; but it ought to be made public, if it only to show that a 
good | heart and strong arm may save a man’s life when a dou le-barrelled rifle 

as failed. 


Save when something strikes us as pleasingly good or amusingly bad, 
we can’t pretend to criticise the monthly periodicals, of which a new crop 
seems to grow upon our desk, ere we can set ourselves to taking note of 
the old. Besides, it is so difficult to coin new phrases ; so hard to turn a 
new and apt compliment, in welcoming a friend who pays you a visit re- 
gularly and at brief intervals—in short, we don’t mean to do it, after this 
present notice that the Southern Literary Messenger pleases us much by 
a certain originality of matter and treatment of subjecte—that the Knick- 
erbocker is still the vehicle for abundant contributions of right pleasant 
nature—that Harper’s still justly glories in its wood-cuts and cries up its 
own enormous circulation—and that Putnam’s is creeping gradually into 
high favour with the reading public. And, just to show that we sometimes 
cut the leaves of these temporary novelties, we copy a little bit from the 
Rnickerbocker, that may be found in a lengthened and most genial disser- 
tation on the charms of rural life and on the lives and manners of Frogs. 


The largest bull-frogs which I have ever known are on the coasts of Con- 
necticut, in the town of Norwalk. Sitting on the piazza of the hotel, a summer 
or two ago, I heard them toward sun-down from their head-quarters in the 
neighbouring mill-pond : ‘‘ Doub-le-oon! double-oon! doubleoon!” The noise 
which they make is astounding, full as loud as an ordinary Bashan bull ; and if 
it could be controlled, might be made use of for practical purposes, to call men 
from the factories. They are about as large as a grown rabbit, and the nativity 
of the oldest must date back as far as to the days of Cotton Mather‘or the Rev. 
Jonathan Edwards. The supply of wind in their cheeks is almost equal to that 
of a small organ in a country-church. The compass of their voices is about 
three miles, and all their dimensions exaggerated in the extreme. 


Again, on second thoughts, Putnam’s Monthly contains two contributions 
in verse, that merit a more particular word. We hold one to be the best, 
and the other the worst bit of it, that we have for a long time en- 
countered. Nothing can be imagined more complete, more graceful, 
and more exquisitely simple and touching, than “Galgano,” which is just 
a slight Italian legend, done into real poetic measure. Read it, we beg of 
you.—As for its opposite, “A Rail-road Lyric,” it is one of a very nume- 
rous progeny of didactic poems, engendered by Schiller’s “Song of the 
Bell.” It describes the outward facts of steam trave!ling, and preaches 
thereon, endeavouring to find analogy between them and the inner facts of 
man’s life, and cramming in allusions to life and death, in utter violation 
of art and good taste. In the opening stanza, the mountains are a station 
house, the stars signal-lights, and the vapours trains in waiting,—so far 
well. A few lines farther on, however, Life awaits the morrow in the car 
of Night—but what a tumbling down is this! how disproportionate and 
absurd the imagery! The few vapours of Night are a whole train—the 
infinite Night itself, but a single car! In another stanza, Night becomes 
a cave, and, for anything that we remember to the contrary, undergoes 
other transformations equally poetical. Reading on—if you have curiosity 

and patience to read on—you will become thoroughly posted up in rail- 

road slang. You will come across “ the oily steaming urn,”’ “ the valves,” 

“the throttle,” “the eccentrics” —(among which we reckon the author !) 

“the tinder-sticks,” “ the rapid che, che, che,” (what is this, pray?) “the 

flaes, and rivets,’ “the pins and pivots,’ “the whistle,” “the propelling 
steam,” “the whirling bell,’ “ the brakes,” “ the cranks,” and other tech- 
nicalities, too tedious to mention—and all in a poem / We cannot goover 
the whole ground in detail ; but enough has been said to give some idea 
of its design. Let us now give a specimen or two of its execution. After 
the “ pins and pivots,” the following explosion takes place : 


“« Life is short, and time uncertain ; 
Work or idle as we may, 
Death will rise and drop the curtain 
On the windows of our day. 
Then our fire will be extinguished, 
And our vapouring nostril cold, 
And our breathless locomotive 
To the engine-house be rolled !”’ 
For the similes, vide the “bull-gine,”’ as it is called by our respected 
friends in the Bowery ; and as for the moralities—who does not see their 
origin in the pretty stanzas of Longfellow’s “ Psalm of Life,”’ which we 
need scarcely quote? A little further on—if you get safely out of the ex- 
plosion, you are brought up all standing by a collision with these six mys- 
tical lines : 
‘‘ Ha! you sons of Nature founded— 
Built and shored with fickle bones, 
Know you how your feats are bounded 
By the limits Nature owns ? 
All the turmoil you can keep 
Soon must be allayed in sleep.” 
It is beyond our power to analyse this effusion. We have heard of keep- 
ing horses, and keeping poultry, and even of keeping time; but the 
“keeping turmoil’ is a new idea, which we trust is not to be patented for 
exhibition at the Crystal Palace. But the style of this stanza may be imi- 
tated ; and indeed a friend at our elbow declares he could furnish such, at 
— per dozen, as thus: 
Ha! you rail-road bard confounded, 
Fed and shored on knuckle-bones ! 
Think you that you have astounded 
Brown and Tompkins, Smith and Jones ? 
Putnam's readers you may keep— 
But they will be laid to sleep. 

It were unwise to allow our Pegasus to run away with us any further, 
since this writer tells us that “ Ruin cracks the skull of Haste.” To con- 
clude, therefore ; this poem is a mistake, if “ poem it may be called, which 
poem is none.” The theme, naturally, is suggestive of no real spiritual 
meaning ; and even perverted as it is here, the points of agreement be- 
tween the thing itself, and what it is said to symbolise, are very limited. 
The less we have of such hodge-podge the better. Nor should we have 
picked out this weak point in a most excellent miscellany, but that there 
is in it a most obvious pretence, and that it is a growing fashion with too 
many persons to applaud what they don’t understand, 


Hine Arts. 


THe Preacuine or Joun Knox. By Sir D. Wilkie. N.Y. George 
S. Appleton.—This is a large engraving, the original of which is one of 
Wilkie’s boldest and most felicitous pictures, too widely known to need 
any description now. The plate before us bears the name of S. G. James, 
and preserves something of the vigour of Burnet, the great English en- 
graver, who immortalised this John Knox on steel ; but it is wanting in 
gradation of light and shade, in finish, and in delicacy. If framed, it 
should be hung somewhat remote from the eye. The subject is a superb 
one. 


EXHIBITION oF THE Roya Acapemy.—The Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, the private view of which, notwithstanding the Se 
state of the weather, was attended yesterday by a numerous and fashiona- 
ble assemblage, may safely challenge comparison, in point of quality and 
importance, with any of its predecessors. On no occasion have those dis- 














tin veterans, Sir Edwin Landseer and Mr. Stanfield, treated us 
wit ® more magaificent lay of their prowess; and though the ab- 
sence of Mesers. Maclise and y has 

an un ous task—an exemption for which we should have been 
grateful to Sir C. Eastlake, had he followed their pepe me have 
abundant material both for enjoyment and for criticism in the productions 
of other eminent members of the Academy, as well as in those of the in- 
creasing and improving list of competitors who have not yet gained ad- 
mission into the ranks of that au fraternity. 

Commencing, however, with two first-mentioned masters, whose 
Works possess the merit, inseparable from real excellence, of charming 
equally the connoiseeur and the crowd, we notice in the East room two 
magnificent works of Sir Edwin Landseer—Nos. 46 and eee 
believe, for Lord Hardinge, and entitled tively “Night” and 
“Morning.” In the former is represented a ical ttemaaie between two 
antlered monarchs of the forest, with all the accessories of m 
scenery by moonlight which Sir Edwin knows so well how to 1eate. 
The combatants, locked together by their antlers, are pushing each other 
with relentless fury, while the haggard expression of their eyes proclaims 
that nature must soon give way under the struggle. In the “ M ~ 
the result of the contest is seen : the two combatants are icted 
“locked in the close embrace of death,” while, as if to mark : 
of the catastrophe, a fox is cautiously creeping up to the dead bodies, in 
hope of replenishing his larder with a goodly portion of the spoil. No. 
170 is a smaller work of the same artist, in which, under the title of 
“ Children of the Mist,” three or four deer are seen through the medium 
of an atmosphere more favourable to picturesque effects than to the 
enjoyment of the tourist. No. 291, in the middle room, in which sis BL 
— —_ ar his <a for the brute creation, even in the domes 

ic “ twins,’ a ha conception i 
penteslatioabllity of that geen asta. *TeCted. with Moma 

Turning next to Mr. Stanfield, our eyes are soon riveted to a picture 
(No. 57) no less remarkable for its size than for the grandeur of its sub- 
ject and the imposing manner ofits treatment. “The Victory” (with the 
body of Nelson on board) is being towed into Gibraltar, seven days after 
the battle of Trafalgar. The dismantled and battered appearance of the 
vessel, as she ploughs heavily through the swelling waves, with lowered 
flags, under the shadow of the frowning rock which overhangs the bay 
while the foreground of the picture is enlivened with the brilliant costame 
of Spanish sailors gazing from their boats upon the scene, combine to pre- 
duce an effect of extraordinary solemnity and beauty. No. 325, in the 
middle room, representing an affray with smugglers in a mountain-pass 
in the Pyrenees, is a far less agreeable specimen of this master, though 
painted with consummate ability. There is a monotony about the mass 
of rock in the foreground, which is aggravated rather than relieved by the 
violent contrast of the snowy mountains in the distance, while the smug- 

ling affray plays altogether a very subordinate part in the composition. 

suggestive a theme was certainly worthy of better treatment. While 
Mr. Stanfield delights in the sterner features of Spain, Mr. Lee contributes 
several charming landscapes of a softer character—among which we would 
particularly notice No 35, representing a scene on a Highland river, in 
which wood, rock, and water are blended together in one of the most 
pleasing compositions ever produced by his brush. Mr. Lee is indeed 
rarely at fault with these materials, but the present is undoubtedly a re- 
markable specimen of his powers. No 109 is a similar subject, but far in- 
ferior in composition, to the last. No. 283 is painted with a freshness and 
vigour worthy of the subject, and will carry many a spectator back to the 
scene of many an autumnal holyday. F 

Mr. Creswick, we think, has on this occasion hardly done justice to his 
great powers of depicting English scenery. At all events, No. 375, which 
he entitles “‘ The Happy Spring Time,”’ reminds us far more forcibly of a 
cheerless and backward season, like the present, than of those genial attri- 
bztes of nature which befit that hopeful period of the year. Mr. Creswick 
is eminently a landscape painter, and has therefore the less excuse for 
neglecting to portray some at least of the characteristic features of the 
season which he undertakes to delineate. The tender green of the thorn, 
the larch, and the birch—the glowing bloom which overspreads the forest 
before it bursts into leaf—-the woodland carpet of primroses, violets, and 
anemonies—these are some of nature’s tokens which we look for in a cor- 
rect delineation of spring, and of which the absence is ill supplied, in Mr. 
Creswick’s picture, by tall, naked beech trees, devoid of foliage, and a few 
fallen trunks, the very emblems of desolation and decay. 

We regret that our limits will not allow us to do more than enumerate 
several other works in the same school of art which appear to us to deserve 
particular notice, No. 580, by Linnell ; 490, by T. E Cooper, and 424, 
the same artist im conjunction with Lee ; 182 by Redgrave ; 397, by J. 
Wilson, jun.; 448, by Cooke; 332, by Witherington, are a few among 
many successful efforts of the respective artists, whose characteristics are 
too well known to call for any special remark. 

Turning, however, from the landscape to the historical school, we pro- 
ceed to notice 124, by Sir C. Eastlake, entitled “Ruth sleeping at the 
feet of Boaz.” We have already intimated our opinion that this excellent 
and accomplished gentleman—than whom no one probably has contributed 
more to the improvement of art in this country—would do well to confine 
his labours in future to the more theoretical branch of his profession, in- 
stead of risking his laurels in a contest, to which he is manifestly nnequal, 
with its more practised members. In the picture before us the figure and 
attitude of Boaz are dignified and graceful, but the posture of the Moa- 
bitish widow, which we cannot help thinking must have been a matter of 
some embarrassment to the painter, strikes us as being so much more so to 
herself that we have scarcely recovered from the uneasy sensation which 
the sight of it occasioned us. 

Turning from sacred history to profane, we find Mr. Ward again em- 
ployed in illustrating one of the most remarkable and disgraceful inci- 
dents of the great revolutionary drama in France. The divorce of Jose- 
phine, though inferior in point of tragic interest to the death of Charlotte 
Corday, furnishes the artist with a good opportunity of grouping together 
the principal performers in that memorable act ; but we cannot help 
thinking that, notwithstanding the an scowl depicted on the counten- 
ance of the Emperor, which is far from conveying to our minds the 
“searching and anxious’ look related of him by Josephine herself, there 
is a certain degree of tameness about the whole proceeding, which, 
haps, may belong to the subject, but somewhat detracts from the effective- 
ness of the picture. In No. 396 we have another very spirited work by 
the same artist—being the first of a series of eight pictures for the Com- 
mons’ Corridor in the Houses of Parliament. The subject is the execution 
of Montrose, as related in Lord Mahon’s Historical Essays. In this pic- 
ture the artist’s merits and defects are alike conspicuous—there is a pro- 
fusion, we might almost say a jumble of colour, which experience will pro- 
bably correct ; but there is a vigour and energy in the composition which 
nothing but genius could inspire. 

After the severe terms in which we have criticised, on former occa- 
sions, the productions of the pre-Raphaelite school, it may seem extraor- 
dinary to our readers, and especially to Mr. Millais himself, to find us en- 
listed on this occasion in the ranks of his admirers. Not less extraordi- 
nary, however, we can assure our readers, is the contrast which Mr. Mil- 
lais presents, not only to his former, but even to his present self, in the 
two pictures which he has contributed to the present exhibition. In No. 
520, entitled ‘“ The Proscribed Royalist,” we discover the same unnatural 
stiffness and mannerism which we have already condemned in some of his 
earliest and worst productions. When we turn, however, to No. 265, 
“ The Order of Release,” justice would compel, if inclination did not in- 
vite, us to pronounce a ee different verdict. A more beautifnl and 
finished work of art has seldom graced the walls of the Academy. The 
subject is the release of a prisoner of war by a warrant of which his wife is 
the bearer. The composition is simple and full of pathos. The prisoner’s 
wife, with a child in arms, is receiving her husband as he issues forth 
from the prison, while a faithful dog, Rening upon them both, testifies 
his joy at his master’s deliverance. The execution of this picture merits 
the highest praise. While every detail is finished with the care of an Os- | 
tade, the effect of the whole is not weakened, as in previous cases, by the 
introduction of trivial or irrelevant objects. 

We must conclude this imperfect survey with a very cursory notice of 

the portraits which we are sorry to pronounce to be rather below than 
above the average. Among those which strike us as the best, we may 
mention a portrait of Mr. G. Dawson, by Knight; of Sir Joshua Rowe, 
Chief Justice of Jamaica, by Lucas ; of Lord St. Leonards, by Eddis; of 
Dr. Moberly, by Grant ; and of Mrs. Brett, by Winterhalter. 
Among the miniatures Mr. Thorburn, as usual, carries off the palm ; 
but we doubt if the partiality which he evinces on this occasion for full- 
length portraits is founded on a correct appreciation of the branch of the 
profession to which he belongs.— Times, April 30. 


On Saturday, the 30th ult., according to custom, the President and 
Council of the Academy entertained a party of noblemen and gen- 
tlemen of distinction at the rooms of the association in Trafalgar square, 
on occasion of the opening of “ The Exhibition.” Sir C. L. Eastlake, the 
President of the Academy, was of course in the chair. Among the com- 
pany were—The Prussian and Sardinian Ministers, the Lord Chancellor, 





the Archbishop of York, the Earl of Aberdeen, Lord J. Russell, M. P., 
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Lord Palmerston, M. P., the Earl of Clarendon, Earl Granville, the Duke 
of li, the Duke of Newcastle, Mr. S. Herbert, M. P., Lord Hardinge, 
Sir C. Wood, M. P., Sir J. Grabam, M. P., the Duke of Wellington, Mr. 
Cardwell, M.P., Sir W. Molesworth, M. P., Lord Campbell, the Master of 
the Rolls, the Lord Chief Baron, Mr. Justice Talfourd, the Marquis of An- 
Mr. T. Baring, M. P., the Governor of the Bank, the Earl of Car- | 

Lord Colborne, the Earl of Derby, Earlde Gray, Lord Dufferin, Mr. 

©. Dickens, Sir H. Ellis, Sir G. Grey, the Marquis | Mr. C. Har- | 
dinge, Mr. B. Hawes, Mr. Holford, the Earl of Jersey, the Bishops of Lon- 
don, Oxford, and Lincoln, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Mr. Labonchere, 


ners, M. P., the Lord Mayor, Lord Mon 
M. Milne, M. P., the Marquis of Normanby, Sir J. Pakin 
Phi, the Presidents of the Royal other Societies, the Dean of St. 
Paul's, 


the Earl of Yarborough, with most of the members of the Academy, | 


and many other gentlemen of eminence. 


Many speeches were made on the occasion; but the following article 
concerning it has more interest than any abstract or extracts would 


possess. 


When the Royal Academy was oat founded towards the close of | 
lly wedded anew to Art, by the no- | 


the last century, literature was grace’ 
mination, as honorary members, not merely of the. wise Samuel Johnson, 
but also of the gentle Oliver Goldsmith. 
year the cordial maintenance of that same feeling 
Artists and Men of Letters wiich was thus signalised by the Academy at | 
the period of its organization. Perhaps there is no more interesting inci- | 
dent in the annual dinner given under the roof of the National Gallery at | 
the h of the May exhibition than the reciprocation of generoussym- | 
es between the disciples of the art of Painting and the cultivators of the - 
art of Literature. At least we must acknowledge at once that it is so to 
ourselves. Generally we believe, moreover, that this is the case too with | 
the multitude. It must be admitted this season, however, that possibly 
another incident, and one of a very different character, will command in | 
the public mind priority of consideration. The retrospective glance, we | 
mean, with which Sir Charles Eastlake introduced the customary toast of 
the “ Army and Navy,” with especial reference to the office of Comman- | 
der-in-Chief. This retrospective glance must by the majority of those | 
present at the banquet on Saturday evening have been confidently antici- | 
pated. It could not easily be forgotten that upon the previous occasion, 
upon the last anniversary celebration of the founding of the Royal Aca- | 
demy, there was present at the festive board that venerable warrior, whose 
ashes have since been interred with such surpassing pomp, under the dome | 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. It cannot be lost so easily to remembrance, that | 
the interest with which the Duke had been, during so many years, ob- | 
served wherever he made his appearance—as one of the most notable 
among living historical personages--was that day enhanced by the recol- 
lection that it was the day upon which his birth had always been comme- 
morated. However familiar, therefore, the form of the veteran had become | 
by that time to the guests there collected together, his presence was 
hailed that evening with a more than ordinary enthusiasm, and was viewed | 
by even the most apathetic with no common degree of satisfaction. — 
It may have been from a ey species of presentiment. For, as it af- | 
terwards proved, that was the last occasion of his public appearance. It | 
was the last public dinner he is known to have attended. Naturally | 
enough, therefore, on proposing the routine toast of “ Army and Navy,” | 
the President reverted with some feeling to this not-surprisingly well-re- | 
membered circumstance. Considering the advanced age of the Duke of 
Wellington, it was interesting to be reminded that then, so shortly before | 
his dissolution, his Grace, who is said not merely to have appreciated the | 
works of the great masters in the art of Painting, but also to have taken | 
delight in those of living artists. “On the evening before the close of the 
exhibition [last year]—not to mention intermediate inspections—honour- | 
ed the Academy with a visit [unconsciously a farewell visit], carefully 
surveying all the principal pictures, making his observations freely, rela- 
ting anecdotes in reference to the subjects of some of the works, and 
taking an interest in meritorious productions of the most opposite charac- 
‘ter.” This was an incident worthy to be preserved, we take it, not simply 
as another token of the vi of intellect sustained to the last in his ripe 
old age by the Duke of Wellington, but also as another and delightful il- 
lustration of the most opposite professions. If any further token of the 
existence of these same sympathies between the Artist and the Warrior 
were ap it would be discovered in the cordiality and grace with 
which Sir Charles Eastlake, now that the great captain was no more, in- 
troduced in the toast already mentioned the name of one of the few survi- 
ving heroes ot Waterloo, that of the only Field-Marshal now in the British | 
army not of Royal Blood—that of the Marquis of Anglesea. To this soli- 


| 





tary Field-Marshal, not of Royal Blood, the eulogium of the President of 


the Royal Academy was addressed with peculiar taste, and delicacy, and 
sentiment—thereby closing appropriately enough what we are fain to be- 


If one should try very hard to get a glimpse of the illustrious Thomas 
Carlyle, the iad «Sartor Resartus” of modern Europe, he would find 
it a difficult matter. Thomas likes to be a lion, but he dont want 
any body in his own cage beside himself. He lives in Chelsea, and often 
comes to town, but to find him often is not common even to his best 
friends. . 

Macaulay is a club man, and when he is not among his idols (the books 
of the British Museum) he may be met with in the brilliant halls of the 


|“ Athenwum” or the “Reform.” On a lazy, hazy London day proper, he 
' MP. Sir C. Lyell gh, Lord 3M might with a certainty be counted on over a folio in a snug alcove at the 
B. Lytton, M. P., . Lye, Lord Londesborou » . Man- 
= ’ le, Sir R. Murchison, Mr. R. | 
n, M. P., Colonel | 


“ ti ” : 

Down kind, enial old Leigh Hunt, toddling over the pavement in the 
Strand, toward his son’s newspaper office, is a common occurreace.— 
He lives a few miles from the dust of Fleet street, but he seems to love 
ite dingy walls, and grows warm and eloquent over its rush and whirl. 
Is he the Skimpole of “ Bleak House?’ The knowing ones of London say 


=~ the left, as you go up Piccadilly toward the Parks, stands a neat 
book shop, with “ Chapman & Hall” over the door. The tall gentleman 
with the nose, and the waistcoat, and the elegant cravat, is Sir Edward 
Lytton, or Bulwer, as you may happen to call him. He is telling Mr. 
Chapman, who has his ear close to the Baronet’s bosom, that the engra- 
ving just brought in for his inspection is not quite right in the direction 


ifyi h | of the whiskers and the shirt collar. Spite of his dandy aspect and his af- 
fee my: pot horton footed drawl, no better hearted gentleman wields the fluent quill than the 


author of “ My Novel.”” Whenever he runs down from his elegant retreat 
at Knebworth to London he does so many kind acts for poor brother au- 
thors, that “ Bulwer’s guineas” are as sure as morning suns or evening 
stars.— Boston Transcript. 


Lixe Master, Like Man.—Persons familiar with the history of Europe, 
during the empire of Napoleon I., will remember that his official bulletins, 
published in the Moniteur, are not always to be relied upon as models of 
accuracy. The London Times of the 2d inst. contains the following letter, 
addressed to the Editor, by which it will be perceived that M. le Contre- 
Admiral Verninac gives a new and wonderful version to certain occur- 
rences of the 21st of Octr., 1805. 


Sir,—I have just received from a brother officer in London an extract 
from the proceedings of a commission ordered = | the National Assembly 
of France in 1850 to inquire into the state of the French navy, and which, 
in the performance of this duty, called before it many officers of high rank, 
and, among others, M. le Contre-Admiral Verninac, who, in the course of 
his examination, and while recommending the careful instruction of the 
French seamen in the use of small arms, states as an additional proof of 
the importance of this suggestion, that “if another example is necessary, 
he will cite that of the crew of the Redoutadle at the battle of Trafalgar. 
This ship, of 74 guns, being run on board of by the Apes of 120 guns, 
(100 guns,) Nelson’s flagship, at the commencement of the action, was, 
thanks to the superiority of its musketry, and by throwing combustibles, 
on the point of becoming the conqueror in the engagement ; part of the 
crew were already masters of the upper-deck of the Victory, when a se- 
cond three-decker and a two-decker opened a heavy fire upon the Redout- 
able, and obliged them to recall the men who were about to take posses- 
sion of the English Admiral’s ship.” 

He adds, “ That this instance of the crew of a small ship completely 
overcoming that of a large one in a quarter of an hour by the superiority 
of the musketry is sufficient to prove the necessity,” &. 

If this statement had notappeared in such an official and authentic form, 
and as part of the evidence of an officer of high rank in the French navy, 
I should have thought it unnecessary to take any public notice of it ; but 
it now becomes my duty, not only to myself but to my brave comrades in 
arms on that glorious day, to declare that, having been Lord Nelson’s sig- 
nal officer at the battle of Trafalgar, and consequently always on the poop 
or quarter-deck during the action, I can assert with equal truth and con- 
fidence that not a single man from the Redoutable ever set his foot on 
the Victory’s deck ; that no attempt was ever made to board us ; and that 
we were always perfectly prepared to repel any such attempt if it had 
been made ; and I appeal to the following officers, who were in the Vic- 
tory on that occasion, to confirm my statement :—Sir G. A. Westphall, 
Kt., Rear-Admiral ; Commander Carslake, Commander H. Lancaster, 
Lieutenant Rivers, and Lieutenant Pollard. 

If you should be pleased to publish the above I shall feel particularly 
obliged, and remain, yours truly, Joun Pasco, Rear-Admiral. 

41, Durnford-street, Stonehouse, April 28. 

There is no denying that the musketry of the Redoutable was frightfully 
efficacious. A shot from the mizen-top of that ship gave Nelson his death- 


| wound ; although the humane hero had twice given orders to cease firing 


lieve will be deemed the principal incident of the banquet this season, ac- | into her, under the impression that she had surrendered. 


cording to popular estimation. 

. Reverting to the reflections with which we prefaced our remaiks upon 
the plenary sympathies flowing reciprocally between Art and Literature, 
we must add, that to ourselves the revelation of these same sympathies on 
Saturday evening was, as it had often before been, a subject of peculiarly 

teful contemplation. As evidence of the sincerity and earnestness of 
the reciprocation alluded to we may mention the genial terms in which 


the Dean of St. Paul’s and Charles Dickens respectfully acknowledged | 


the toast with which their names had been coupled, namely, that of the 
“Interests of Literature.” As elucidative of one of the secrets of these 


nuial sympathies between the cultivators of Art and Letters, Dean | 
ilman observed that “some high feeling of art” was absolutely requisite | 


to the annalist, the poet, the dramatist, and the romancer; in fact, 
throughout all the departments of Literature. Speaking of this, he re- 
marked that “without the faculty of painting by words, striking out in 
full form the great scenes of history, Mr. Macaulay would not have been 
80 t an historian; and if their friend opposite (Mr. Justice Talfourd), 
and if Bulwer Lytton, and Dickens had not a feeling for Art, they would 
not have written such ies and novels as they had.” Undoubtedly. 
Everything considered, there is little chance, consequently, of any unto- 
ward disseverance of the disciples of those two great schools in the self- 
created system of popular education--namely, the student of Art and the 
student of Literature —London Sun, May 2. 





Lonpon Literary Lions or tae Day—In a charming mansion in St. 
James Place, secluded somewhat from the roar and tumult of the great 
city, still lives the venerable poet of the “ Pleasures of Memory,’’ whose 

t age (ninety years having rolled over his bald ripe forehead ) disquali- 

es him for taking his long accustomed walks about the metropolis. Mr. 

Rogers sat in Westminster Hall when Burke and Sheridan were pouring 

out their invectives against Warren Hastings, and all London was ringing 

with the applauses which eloquent Brinsley elicited on that occasion. He 

is, therefore, part and l of bye-gone days, and very good authority 
on what happened during the last sixty years. 

In a fine large house in Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, sits Charles 
Dickens busy asa bee over “ Bleak House” and “ Household Words.” 
On an afternoon the loiterer in that vicinity may catch a glimpse of his 
thin hair, now sprinkled with grey, as it is tossed by the Summer wind 
which visits his desk as he sits writing in his ample library room. It is 
not an unfrequent occurrence to meet him in a rail car, rushing out of 
London for a few day’s respite at Brighton or Bath. 

Thackeray has ere this got home again, and any fine day between 12 
and 2 o’clock, he may be found at the Garrick Club in King st., Convent 
Garden, poring over a French newspaper, or chatting with Albert Smith 
over a mutton chop and sherry additions. It is not an unusual thing to 
find him at one end of poor old Charles Kemble’s ear trumpet, or vis- 
a-vis ~, -—Sgmmpcraanen e comedian, discussing old actors and defunct 


Barry Cornwall lives in Harley street, Cavendish square, where he 
is spending the happy evening of his life, beloved by all who are for- 
— enough to know one of the most glorious song writers in the Eng- 


tongue. 

Walter Savage Landor is at home in Bath, having been expelled from 
Italy on account of his “ dangerous liberty doctrines.” At rare intervals, 
sarge up to London, and then his hosts of friends flock around him, and 

e his fine old face radiant with smiles at the profuse hospitalities 
poured around him. 

In the village of Twickenham, in a modest brick house by the roadside, 
muses Alfred Tennyson, the Poet Laureate of England. His own pub- 
lisher only meets him once or twice a year, as he eschews London and 
loves privacy. As you walk by the side of the Thames on a Sunday eve- 
ning at the sunset hour, sometimes the wide hat of Alfred, the bard of 
“ Locksley Hall,” is visible. 

The Brownings are like swallows, flitting from clime to clime, but Lon- 
don is often in their way, and they may be met not unfrequently at the 
National Gallery in Trafalgar square, or at the opera. Both are so 
delightful to encounter ; this pleasure, like all exquisite enjoyments, is 
rare. 





New y-Inventep Divine Apparatus.—We mentioned some days ago 
that an experiment had been made in the Seine of a diving apparatus in- 
vented by a M. Simon Sicard. A second trial has just taken place. M. Vic- 
tor de Grandchamp, a friend of the inventor, was let down into the river 
at twenty-three minutes after one o’clock, seated on an iron chair at a 
part of the river near the Ile des Cygnes, where the water is not less than 
15 feet deep. On reaching the bottom M. de Grandchamp quitted the 
chair, and commenced his subaqueous promenade, and again came up at 
48 minutes after one, thus making 25 minutes that the experiment lasted. 
The apparatus is very simple. It consists principally of a metal box, 
which the diver carries on his back like a knapsack, and in which is pro- 
duced an artificial atmosphere, which remains the secret of the inventor. 
To this box there are two openings corresponding to a kind of helmet, 
which forms the head-dress, and which terminates at the back by two tubes 
in caoutchouc, about 20 centimetres long; these tubes conduct the artifi- 
cial air contained in the box to the interior of the helmet. The dress is 
in caoutchouc, and reaches from the shoulders to the feet. The extremi- 
ties of the arms have the form of gloves, in order to give free action 
to the fingers, and the legs are terminated by socks. This dress opens on 
the breast, and is arranged in such a manner that it can be closed hermet- 
ically enough to entirely exclude water. The part over the chest is 
strengthened on the inside by a kind of cuirass, in order that the pressure 
of the water may not prevent free respiration. The helmet is of a round 
form, and large enough to admit of the head moving about in every way. 
It is furnished in front with three round glasses—one in the middle, oppo- 
site the eyes, and the others on the sides. To the waist belt of the dress 
are adapted several leaden weights, heavy enough to act as equilibrium 
to the water. The socks are composed of leaden sandals, fixed to the legs 
by means of straps. The system is completed by a lantern, which burns 
under water. Three times during the experiment, which was attended 
with the most complete success, M. Grandchamp came to the surface, 
bringing with him stones from 20lbs. to 30lbs. weight, without requiring 
any fresh supply of air beyond that at first contained in the box.— Galig- 
nani’s Messenger. 


Ocean STEAMER SPEED.—An analysis of the comparative speed of the 
New York steamers the past year, has appeared from the hands of a United 
States engineer, and, asthe most accurate estimate yet made, meritssome 
attention. Taking the time of making the passage as the true time, he 
calculates the speed of the vessels for the following distances: New York 
to Live 1, 3,084 geographical miles ; Boston to Liverpool, via Halifax, 
2.883. The mean passage on the outward trip of the Boston branch of the 
Cunard line for the eleven months commencing January 1, 1852, and end- 
ing November 30 of same year, is shown to be 11 days, 15 hours, 14 min- 
utes ; and inward, 12 days, 8 hours, 9 minutes—the former having for aver- 
age — per hour 10,3248, the latter 9,7350. Of the performance of the 
New York and Liverpool steamships for the same period, we have for 
mean passage of the Collins line in outward trips 11 days, 5 hours, 40 
minutes—1 speed per hour, expressed in decimals, of 11,4362. On the 
other hand, the Cunard vessels Asia and 4frica, for outward trip, exhibit 
as mean 11 days, 6 hours, 58 minutes, and other vessels of this 
line 11 days, 20 hours, 23 minutes; or, in the first instance, a speed of 
11,3813 per hour, and in the second, of 10,8446 per hour.—Inward trips 
of the Collins line give as mean passage 11 days, 6 hours, 14 minutes, or 
11.4125 per hour ; Asia and Africa, of the Cunard line, for ditto, 11 days, 
14 hours, 16 minutes, or 11.0828 per hour ; other vessels of this line 12 
days, 14 hours, 13 minutes, or 10.2044 per hour. Assuming that the Asia 
and 4frica for size and power can alone be fairly considered as coping 
with those of the Collins line, the superior oul of the latter is not so 
great as generally supposed.—/Vew York Corresp. Wash. Union. 








A NEW MODE OT SETTLING LEGAL DISPUTES.—At a meeting of the com- 
missioners of assessed taxes, held at Fort William on the 13th June, 1839, 
Angus Macdonald, Esq., residing at Inch, in the parish of Kilmonivaig, ap- 
pealed against the surveyor’s charge of £3 5s. for a two-wheeled carriage, 
which had been imposed on the ground that his name was not correctly 
lettered upon the vehicle in terms of the act 1 Vic. cap. 61. The name 
was painted according to the Gaelic spelling—a method which Mr. Mac- 
donald contended was correct, inasmuch as no particular language was 











apertns in the act, and the Gaelic was more frequently used in Lochaber 
an the English. This defence the commissioners sustained, relieving the 
appellant. e surveyor, dissatisfied with the judgment, prepared a case 
for the opinion of the judges. The case came before Lords Jeffrey and 
Cunninghame on the 12th October following, when they found that the 
determination of the commissioners was valid. The case excited consid- 
erable interest in the district at the time, and shortly thereafter the names 
and designations of several of Gaelic-loving gentry might be seen lettered 
in that language on gigs, dog-carts, &c. Among these “ true Highlanders” 
was the Rev. J. Macintyre, of Kilmonivaig, on whose vehicle there may be 
seen the following inscription :—‘“ Jain Macantsaoir, Aodhaire, Chil- 
monibhaig.”’ It appears that the lynx eyed surveyor, while he could find 
no fault with the use of the Gaelic language merely, thought he had made 
a discovery whereby he might fix the divine; for, having fallen upon a 
Gaelic grammar, cnmaneaibess the pen of a Neil M’Alpin, student of 
divinity in 1831, where the word Jodhaire is rendered a herdsman, he as- 
sessed Mr. Macintyre in the usual duty, on the ground that his occupation 
was not correctly stated. Mr. Macintyre appealed to the com oners, 
who met at Inverness on Friday the 8th inst. Sheriff Fraser and Dr. 
Charles Crichton presided on the discussion. The discussion of the case 
was both amusing and instructive; though, if we are not mistaken, the 
surveyor will not feel disposed soon again to discuss Gaelic terms with 
such an opponent, for both he and his authority were soon overborne be- 
fore the invincible “ standard of truth,” which was produced by Mr. Mac- 
intyre in the shape of a Gaelic Bible. A reference having been made to 
the 3d chapter of Jeremiah and 15th verse, it was found that the term pas- 
tors is there rendered aodhairean. This interpretation was further con- 
firmed by an appeal to Armstrong’s Gaelic Dictionary, and a citation of 
the authority of the late Dr. Stewart of Dingwall. The commissioners ac- 
cordingly relieved Mr. Macintyre from the tax, and expressed themselves 
satisfied with his authority for the use of a term, which however stran 

in the ears of those who use the semi-English word ministair, is yet the 
correct one for a pastor “ who feeds his flock with knowledge and under- 
standing.” —Inverness Advertiser. 





An Awxkwarp Ciatm.—The Council of State is at present, it is said, 
engaged in examining the draft of a decree for affording a certain amount 
of annual assistance to the old soldiers of the Empire. A credit of 
2,700,000. has been already accorded for that purpose, but it is found in- 
sufficient. It is also said that, now that the will of Napoleon I. has been 
brought to France, and definitively placed amongst the archives, a peti- 
tion has been presented to the Senate, praying for the execution of all the 
codicils appended to the document, and which contain bequests of a con- 
siderable amount to a number of persons. Since the testament is now 
looked on with such honour in France, the wishes of the writer, it is ar- 
gued, ought to be strictly complied with. It is also called to mind that a 
committee was named in the time of Louis XVIII. to come to an under- 
standing with M. Laffitte on the subject, in order to satisfy the persons 
whoclaimed under the will. The reason why M. Laffitte was thus selected 
was that the Emperor, in leaving Paris before his exile, had left the sum 
of 5,280,000f. at M. Laffitte’s bank. That sum, with the interest on it, 
amounted in Louis X VIII.’s time to a | 7,000,000f., and was employed 
in paying part of the sums bequeathed. But Napoleon estimated his pri- 
vate fortune at about 200 millions in money and real property, accumu- 
lated from savings from his civil list. The will disposed of one-half of that 
sum to the officers and soldiers then living who had fought from 1792 to 
1815, and an exceedingly large sum was bequeathed to the towns and dis- 
tricts of Alsace, Loraine, French-Comte, and Burgundy, which had suffered 
most from the two invasions. He had also set aside one million for Bri- 
enne, and one million for the town of Meri. At present the persons who 
claim under the will point to Art. 37 of the document, which says that in 
case of death the legacies shall be paid to the wives or children of such 
soldiers who petition to have the sums to which they are entitled paid 
without further delay. We have not heard that the towns and country 
districts have made any claim, but there appears to be no doubt that the 
Senate has had a petition sent to it from some of the persons alluded to 
above. Marshal Vaillant is president of the committee to which it has 
been referred, and M. Lefebvre Duruflé has been, it is said, appointed to 
report on it.’ So the matter rests at present.—Paris Corresp., May 1. 





Aw EpisopE oF THE NoxrwaLk Tracepy.—Mr. Thomas Hicks, the artist, 
was in the first car, with Miss King, of thiscity. They occupied a seat within 
four of the rear end of the car, on the right hand side, facing the engine. 
Mr. Hicks describes the scene as follows :-—The cars were seemingly goin 
at the usual rate, when without warning or intimation of any kind, he behel 
the front part of the car rushing toward him in fragments, the passengers 
being tossed in the air like chaff, dashed up against the top of the car, and 
thrown about in a hurricane of destruction. In an instant he found Miss 
King gone from his side, and himself crushed under the partially fallen 
roof of the car, and surrounded by a choking atmosphere, in the midst 
of a shapeless mass of ruins, dead bodies on every hand, and the darkened 
car rapidly filling with water. He began feeling among the wreck and 
under the water for his companion, but she was nowhere to be found. He 
continued the search till the water had risen to his chin, a time which he 
judged to have been about ten minutes, when, despairing of her recovery, he 
looked about for a mode of escape. Just behind him, at the corner of the car, 
he beheld an aperture, through which he crawled out upon the top. Here 
he lingered, with a view to renew the search for his companion, when he 
was accosted by some one, who asked him for whom he was looking. He 
described the lady’s dress, when his interlocutor informed him, to his in- 
expressible astonishment and gratification, that she had just gone out 
upon thetrack. He ascertained afterwards that the front of the car was 
stove into atoms by the concussion, and that the top of it was split 
laterally on the side where he sat and this occasioned that side of the roof 
tofall. It also appeared that during the instantaneous process of split- 
ting open the top of the car and the fall of the ceiling, Miss King, without 
any knowledge or agency of her own, had been projected through the 
crevice upon the top of the car. And here, without even having been 
wet, but with a severe wound in the face, she found herself, with another 
car precipitated upon it, which passed her and tumbled over into the river 
beside the wreck of the first. Her escape, and the manner of it especially, 
was a miracle. Mr. Hicks called out when he discovered the means of 
escape, to those in the car, if so be there were any living to hear, pointing 
to the way of getting out. But he saw but one person avail himself of 
the notice, or escape in any way.—.V. ¥. Tribune. 


British American Lanp Company.—A meeting of the British Ameri- 
can Land Compaay took place this afternoon, with the view of submitting 
a proposal received by the directors from a mining association now in 
course of formation, for the purchase of a certain quantity of land. The 
governor (Mr. Gillespie), in answer to questions, stated, that the parties 
who proposed to carry out the adventure were of undoubted responsibility, 
and that it had been considered prudent to protect the interests of the 
shareholders by securing them the option of a joint interest, if the re- 
searches on the company’s territory should prove successful. Nothing 
further had transpired since the last meeting with respect to the gold dis- 
coveries, but it was believed that not only gold existed, but also other 
minerals of importance. The promoters of the Mining Association (some 
of whom it subsequently appeared were connected with the board of the 
Land Company) were desirous, in the first place, of effecting a purchase of 
10,000 acres, at £2 currency per acre, in order to commence their explora- 
tions, and afterwards to extend their possessions to 100,000 acres, if the 
prospects should prove sufficiently encouraging, the total possessed by the 
company being about 550,000 acres. The statement of the directors having 
been generally well received, resolutions were adopted founded upon the 
following proposal. In the course of the meeting a vote of £500, to be 
expended on a Veo of plate for presentation to the Governor, was, on the 
motion of Mr. M. Clark, carried, and a committee formed to arrange the 
requisite preliminaries——London Times, May 3. 





A Runaway BripeGroom.—One day last week, says Galignani, some 
police agents stationed themselves at the terminus of the Strasburg Rail- 
way, and on the train arriving, arrested a young man who came by it, and 
who was about to proceed to Havre to embark for America. He at first 
remonstrated, but on being shown a formal order, he accompanied the 
agents quietly to the Préfecture. The motive of his arrest is as follows :— 
He had demanded in marriage a young girl in the neighbourhood of Ba- 
den, and his offer was accepted. Having gone through all the usual 
formalities by means of forged papers, the father of the intended bride on 
the evening previous to the day fixed on for the ceremony handed over to 
the suitor the lady’s dowry, which consisted of a good round sum in gold 
and silver. Immediately, on receiving the money, the young man de- 
camped by the railway for Paris, but was stopped as above stated ae 
the agency of that powerful auxiliary to the police, the electric telegraph. 
He had in his possession, when arrested, all the money which he had re- 
ceived, with the exception of what he had paid for his journey. He was 
sent back in custody to Baden. 





FRENCH VERSION OF AMERICAN nicK-NaMES.——“ Some of them are even 
| more graphic and descriptive in French than in English, Dan-te-Noir is 
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“ How do you, Mr. Warner? Save you, Mr. Love. Gentlemencitizens, 
I observe in you three things : first, that ye are well clad ; from whence I 
note, that ye are no slovens. Truly I wish I were a sheriff, so it were not 
chargeable, and that I might always be,in the office; for certainly a she- 
riff can never be a-cold, his gown is so warm: and on my word, yours 
seem to be excellent good scarlet. Some men may ask, why do you wear 
red gowns, and not blue or green? As for blue, it is the colour which 
signifies constancy ; now constancy cannot be attributed to sheriffs ; for 
a sheriff is a sheriff this year and none the next. As for green, it is Moham- 
med’s colour, and so too heathenish for a Christian. I confess fwille morte, 
which signifies decay, had been the most proper colour for a sheriff, because 
he puts off his gown with the fall of the leaf; and, secondly, because it 
may decay his estate, if he be too expensive in his office. But next to 
that, red is the most convenient colour ; for indeed most handsome and 
delectable things are red—as roses, pomegranates, the lips, the tongue, 
&c. ; so that, indeed, our ancestors did wisely to clothe magistrates with 
this decent and becoming colour. It is true I have a gown too, but they 
make me wear the worst of any baron of the Exchequer ; it is plain cloth, 
as you see, without lining ; yet my comfort is, I am still a baron, and I 
hope I shall be so as long as I live: when I am dead I care not who is 
baron, or whether there be a baron or no. The next thing I observe is, 
that ye look plump and ruddy ; from whence I give a shrewd guess, that 
e feed well ; and traly if you do so, then you do well, which is my third and 
ast observation concerning ye. But do you know wherefore you come 
hither? I do not question but you do ; however, you must give me leave 
to tell ye ; for in this place I am a better man than either of you both, or 
indeed both of you put together. Why, then, I will tell ye: yecome 
hither to take your oaths before me. Gentlemen, I am the puisné baron 
of the Exchequer; that is to ~, the meanest baron ; for, though I am 
not guilty of interpreting many hard words, yet this hath been so con- 
tinually beaten into my head, that I do very well understand it ; how- 
ever, I could brook my meanness well enough—for some men tell me that 
I deserve no better—were it not the cause of my life’s greatest misery ; 
for here I am constrained, or else I must loose my employment, to make 
speeches in my old age, and, when I have one foot in the grave, to stand 
here with the other talkingin public. Truly, gentlemen, it is a sad thing ; | 
you see what a forced put Iam put to. May I soon be out of this sinful | 
world ; for when my bones are at rest, my tongue will be at quiet ; I re- 
member, gentlemen, when I was a child, if my mother asked if I would | 
have any victuals that pleased me not, why, then, I would grow sullen, 
and make no answer; then would she say: “ Sirrah, will you have it? | 
speak !”—still not a word from me. “ Nay, then,” said she, “ if you won’t 
speak, you shall have nothing.” This is my condition now ; either speak, | 
or have nothing ; thatis,beno baron. I have prayed that my weak capa- 
city may be mended ; now I speak better to-day than I used to do; you 
will know he hath heard my prayers; if not, then it is asit was. But 
since it is my misfortune, I shall talk to ye as well as I can: but, friends, | 
you must not expect that I should bawl to you, like fellows who cry car- | 
rots and turnips in the street ; that would be troublesome to me, and per- | 
haps cause the almonds of my ears tofall with overstraining my impotent 
lungs. And now it comes into my mind, I desire you, when you are in | 
our office, not to let those fellows yaule so in a morning ; for, besides that | 
they will not let the people sleep, the cry of Wisdom can never be heard | 
in your streets for the perpetual bawling those carters keep ; and truly if | 
you do not remedy it, [ am afraid you will as soon hear the lamentation 
of wild mt ste he as the voice of Wisdom in your city. Yet thoughI | 
do not bawl, do not think that I will whisper neither ; for then it were im- | 
possible you should hear me, and I should seem to sit upon the bench like 
a madman talking to myself; besides, the proverb says, * that where there | 
is whispering, there is lying.” Truly, gentlemen, I am an old man, and | 
have lived long in the world ; and I can assure you, I have observed these | 
proverbs, and find them to be wise sayings. I remember when I was a | 
young youth—it isa great while ago, gentlemen: I warrant ye it is above | 
five-and-forty years ago—my mother saw me fooling with a knife: “ Lay | 
down the knite, boy,”’, said she ; “ it is a dangerous thing to play with edged | 
tools.” Truly, gentlemen, I believe you find the truth of this; for had | 
your city never meddled with edged tools, they and you, I believe, had 
been in a more thriving condition than now. At first, you played with | 
these edged tools in your military and artillery grounds, and made sport 
with them before your wives; but I think they have made sport with you 
since. Truly, for my part, I cannot tell what to do for these edged tvols ; | 
and I believe you are in a quandary too: for my part, I resolve never to | 
meddle with them ; and I hope you have so much grace and cowardice, as | 
todo so too. King James would never meddle with them, you know : 
now, if you will not take my foolish advice, take his wise counsel. | 
“But to return where I left. I say, gentlemen, that I will neither bawl 
nor speak softly, but talk in an indifferent tone between both, that you | 
may hear me, and I may hear myself, and so we may all hear one another ; | 
and truly there is great reason for it; for by hearing we convey our | 
reason one to another. Now, thatI have reason, I will prove ; for every | 
man is a rational creature ; now, [am a man, therefore, Il am a reasonable 
creature. Gentlemen, this makes as much for you as for me, for by this , 
do I prove you likewise to be rational creatures, and so fit to be sheriffs. 
Thus I find ye qualified for your office. And truly, gentlemen, sheriffs are 
men of great antiquity and authority: some are of opinion that sheriffs 
were invented in Tyre and Sidon; truly, gentlemen, it stands with 
reason, for Iam sure they were the first inventors of scarlet. But to leave 
this opinion, I do find in the Bible, how Joseph was, by Pharaoh, king of , 
Egypt, made sheriff of Grand Cairo; and Daniel also was, by Nebuchad- | 
nezzar, king of Assyria, made sheriff of Babylon. In the first place their 
habit proves this to be true, for they wore the same badges of authority as | 
you have ; that is to say,scarlet gownsand gold chains. [ will not dispute 
whether their gowns were lined with fur or no, neither was it material, nor | 
indeed so requisite ; the hotness of their countries not permitting that for- , 
mality. Secondly, we read how Joseph arrested his brothers for carrying | 
away his plate, which he could not have done had he not had bailiffs and | 
sergeants under him, officers peculiar to a sheriff; and to make it more | 
evident we do not find that he took out his writ out of any other office but his | 
own; which he could not have warranted, had he not been sheriff himself. 
But he will say, where were the two sheriffs to parallel our two sheriffs ? 
To that I answer, where was there a county of Middlesex belonging toany 
of those cities, for the other person to be sheriff of? Was it requisite there 
should be two sheriffs in those places, where there was never a county of 
Middlesex, because there are two sheriffs of London, where there is a 
county of Middlesex? No; for it isthe county that makes the sheriff, not 
the sheriff makes the county. This, gentlemen, is law. Now, gentlemen, [ 
shall tell ye more than ever you heard before, to show you that I have not 
spent my time in idleness, which is this ; that as there is an archangel and 
an archbishop, and an archdeacon, so is there an archsheriff, which is Saturn 
or Beelzebub, the prince of the air. This is evident from the duty of his 
employment ; for as it is your duty to punish offenders and sinners in this 


world, so it is his duty to punish sinners and offenders both in this world 
and the world to come. 


gm ae te ee of your employment, I shall tell you what it is : first, 


} ef jailers of the nation, and it is your duty to keep those 
prisoners who are committed to your charge, as close as your wives lock 
up their jewels: to this purpose, Mr. Werner, are the two counters at your 
disposal ; and Newgate, Mr. Love, is appointed for your portion, Se- 
condly, you are the chief executioners of sentences upon malefactors, 
whether it be whipping, burning, or hanging. Mr. Sheriff, I shall entreat 
a favour of you: I have a kinsman at your end of the town, a rope- 
maker ; I know you will have many occasions before this time twelve- 
month, and I hope I have spoken in time. Pray make use of him; you 
will do the poor man a favour, and yourself no prejudice. Pray, gentle- 
men, what have you for dinner? for I confess I forgot to go to market yes- 
terday, that I might get my speech by heart, Truly, gentlemen, I count 
it no dishonour to go to market myself; there is no trusting to servants ; 
had you lived as long in the world as I have done, you would say so. 
When I wasa young man as you are, I scorned to go market then as well 
as you ; but since I went myself, I find that my servants cheated me of, I 
warrant you five pounds in the year. They would reckon me two shillings 
for a leg of mutton, which I can buy as good a one now for five groats 
and twopence. One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, 
eleven, twelve o clock ; well, good-by to ye, gentlemen. But stay: I have 
forgot the main thing ye came for ; I must give you our oath. Lord, 
what a crazy memory haveI? But you must excuse me, gentlemen, 
there are several sorts of oaths ; there is the Protector’s oath, “ By the 
* * *;” there is the Cavalier’s oath, “* * * ;” and there is the chamber- 
maid’s oath, ‘‘ As I am honest ;”’ then there isan oath which you are to 
swear, and which all men swear who take upon them employments of 
trust—* So help me God,” Now, some men say that this is not an oath, 
but my conscience tells me the contrary. ruly, there are so man 
opinions, that I cannot tell which to believe. However, I have sworn this 
oath twenty times, and would do twenty times more, before I would lose | 
my place. But why do I use persuasion? I see you are come with a re- 

solution to swear. and I am come to swear ye ; and so we are agreed. 

Well, now you have heard what those things are which you must swear ; 

lay your hands on the book, and say : “ As God help us, Mr. Baron, we. 
will perform all these things as well as we can.” Thus, Masters | 
Sheriffs, you hear what you have sworn ; pray be diligent and careful to | 





| 





observe every particular ; fear God, obey “aed superiors, and rule your 
city with prudence ; that as you are sheri ou may become mayors ; 
and being mayors, may be knighted, may die full of age and worship, 
and be buried with escocheons. Now, Mr. Sheriffs, get ye home, kiss your 
wives, and by that time the cloth is laid, I will be with ye ; so good-by till 
I see ye.” 





CHLOROFORM. 


The recent occurrence of a case of sudden death after the administra* 
tion of Chloroform in a London hospital reminds us that we are now fairly 
entitled by the lapse of time to passa very distinct judgment on the value 
of this drug as an anesthetic agent. Since we last gave an account of Chlo- 
roform—at a time when the whole subject was comparatively new—a vast 
mass of experience has been acquired. The case to which we have just 
referred was the first fatal issue within the practice of the Hospital in which 
it occurred, although Chloroform had been administered in the establish- 
ment to sixteen hundred patients. We propose now to add a few memo- 
randa to our former notice of the subject, in order that the leading facts 
connected with it may be placed. pretty completely, in the possession of 
our readers. 

The importance of the discovery being placed beyond all chance of 
dispute, it is worth while to bear in mind the names of those to whom we 
are indebted for it. From very early times substances have now and then 
been used to produce oy a state of insensibility to pain during opera- 
tions. Dioscorides and Pliny state that mandrake-root was used by the 
ancients for that purpose. Augustus II. of Poland was put to sleep by the 
use of some secret agent, in order that he might the better bear a painful 
operation, probably upon his foot. It was suggested by Sir Humphrey 
Davey that the inhalation of nitrous oxide might be used for the destruc- 
tion of pain during surgical operations. In 1832, a M. Dauriol had A. ne 
rated upon persons made insensible by the use of ether containing seda- 
tive substances, hemlock, henbane or stramony. In the Spring of 1844, 
Dr. Smilie operated after the use of ether combined with tincture of 
opium, but laid aside the practice through fear of injurious consequences. 
In the same year, 1844, Mr. Horace Wells, of Connecticut, revived Sir 
Humphrey Davey’s notion of the use of nitrous oxide, and applied it to 
the extraction of a tooth. It isto be observed, however, that nitrous oxide 
is by no means a good anesthetic agent. Mr. Wells says: “Being a re- 
sident of Hartford, Connecticut, I proceeded to Boston in December of the 
same year, in order to present my discovery to the medical faculty.” He 
made known his idea, he says, to Drs. Jackson and Morton, and applying 
before his experiment to Dr. Jackson for some gas, received from Dr, Jack- 
son, not nitrous oxide gas, butether. In the meantime, Dr. Morton had 
tried the effects of ether on himself, and on the 30th September 1846, ex- 
tracted a tooth from a person placed under its influence. Afterwards, at 
the suggestion of the same ——— an arm was amputated under the 
same circumstances at the Massachusetts General Hospital. 

The discovery was communicated to England in a letter from Dr. Bige- 
low of Boston to Dr. Booth of London, bearing date November 28, 1846, 
On the nineteenth of the succeeding month, ether was used by Mr. Robin- 
son in the extraction of a tooth, and on the twenty first of the same month 
it was first used by Mr. Liston in two more serious cases—the amputation 
of a thigh, and the extraction of a toe-nail. 

The use of ether became general ; the instrument makers tried to strike 
out a new branch of business (as in such cases they always do) by invent- 
ing elaborate, troublesome, and costly machines, full of pipes and stop- 
cocks; none of which were half as well adapted to the purpose of inhala- 
vion as a simple pocket handkerchief or piece of sponge. 

Under an indiscriminate use of ether, several deaths followed: not 
many months had elapsed before there were nine cases on record of death 
from the effects of ether, so applied by the surgeon, without reckoning two 
or three accidents. A reaction began to set in; some gave up the use of 
the new agent; others attempted to discover the substances that should be 
as efficient and less dangerous. Mauy substances were found to be more 
or less available (all containing carbon), but none were capable of super- 
seding ether until Dr. Simpson of Edinburgh, in November, 1847, publish- 
ed the merits of Chloroform to the profession. Experiments had been 
made with that substance by M. Flourens, the French physiologist, upon 
animals in the preceeding March ; but Professor Simpson stands alone as 
the establisher of Chloroform in the position which it now holds in the 
medical profession. Its use spread rapidly ; no doubt the more rapidly, 
because Dr. Simpson thought that it should be applied upon a handker- 
chief without the use of any apparatus, and his invention was, therefore, 
spared the heavy clog which had been attached to the use of ether by the 
instrument makers. Ether as little required machinery of brass and glass 
as Chloroform ; but people fancied that it did. Chloroform was, there- 
fore, at once highly recommended by the ease with which it was to be 
administered. 

The death of Hannah Greener at Newcastle, who had been in great fear 
of Chloroform, and died in two minutes after its use, first impressed people 
with the idea that even Chloroform was not to be respired without great 
precaution. Accidents were however few, and the instances of striking bene- 
fit almost innumerable : the use of Chloroform spread therefore over Europe, 
and in the five and a half years that have elapsed since its introduction, 
the whole number of cases in which it has produced death does not amount 
to more than fifty, while the number of cases in which life has been saved, 
by sparing to the system of a sick person the shock often attendant upon 
a painful operation, are to be numbered certainly by thousands. 

This we are now able to prove by tables furnished duing the last five 
years from private and hospital experience. A few figures, however, will 
suffice. The deaths after great amputations of the ordinary kind (not 
painless), calculated for the half-century, were found in the tables collect- 
ed by Mr. Phillips, relating to hospital and private practice, to be thirty- 
five per cent. In Dr. Simpson’s estimate, calculated from hospitals alone, 
they were twenty-nine per cent. The per centage, computed from all 
cases in which an anesthetic agent had been used, was found to be reduced 
to twenty-three. After amputations of the thigh the deaths used to be in 
Paris, according to Malgaigne, sixty-nine in a hundred ; in the Edinburgh 
Infirmary, according to Peacock, forty-nine per cent. ; in all practice, ac- 
cording to the general tables of Phillips, forty-four in a hundred ; at 
Glasgow, according to Laurie, thirty-six; in all English and Scottish 
hospitals, according to Simpson, thirty-eight, while by the use of painless 
operations, the per centage of mortality has been reduced to twenty- 
five. 

A few deaths directly occasioned by the use of Chloroform or ether are, 
therefore, no more to be adduced as arguments against the employment 
of those agents, than a few—or great many—deaths by railway, are argu- 
ments for the complete abolition of the — system. Chloroform and 
railways are both blessings to humanity ; but it is requisite that they 
should both be managed carefully. It isa fact very much tothe credit of the 
medical profession that instances of accident by Chloroform are so much 
rarer than railway accidents. 

When we before discussed this subject, we mentioned those cases in 
which especially Choloroform or ether should not be employed ; but we 
repeat—as it isa kind of information which it is advantageous for the 
Chloroform-inhaling public tc bear well in mind—that the use of such 
agents is rarely safe in the case of persons suffering under disease of the 
brain or spinal marrow ; of the heart or lungs, having an intermittent 
pulse ; or when they are in a weak or pallid bodily condition. Experi- 
ence also shows that fatal results have often followed the administration 
of Chloroform to persons who had exhibited a decisive and unaccountable 
dread of it. This is a curious fact which we may account for as we please, 
either by some theory of instinct, or by some superstition of the fore-cast 
shadow of approaching fate—Household Words. 


— 


Mutperial Parliament. 
CORRUPTION AND BRIBERY—AN ENGLISH ROW. 
House of Commons. Tuesday, May 3. 


Sir J. V. SHELLEY drew the attention of the House to the following 
sessional order with reference to elections :— 


That, if it shall appear that any person hath been elected or returned a mem- 
ber of this House, or endeavoured so to be, by bribery or any other corrupt 
practices, this House will proceed with the utmost severity against all such per- 
a as shall have been wilfally concerned in such bribery or other corrupt prac- 

ices. 


He adverted to the resolution of the Chatham Election Committee, that 
an elector of that borough had been bribed by a situation in the Post- 


y | office, obtained for his son by Sir F. Smith ; and moved that the “as 


General be directed to prosecute Sir F. Smith for such bribery. Sir 

Thesiger observed, there had been no instance of such a prosecution un- 
less in such a case of flagrant and gross corruption as called imperatively 
upon the House to interfere; and he thought the House should be ex- 
tremely cautious in directing such a prosecution, where it might be at- 
tributed to strong party feeling, and where there was not a fair and rea- 
sonable prospect of a conviction. Mr. W. Williams thought this case one 
of a very light character compared with others, Mr. Bramston, chairman 








of the Chatham committee, said the decision they had come to rested not 
upon one case, but upon the whole evidence. It had been proved, howev- 
er, that it was quite impossible for any candidate to stand for Chatham 
without making promises ; and the question was, whether the 
not taking steps to correct this evil in dockyard boroughs did not mee 
snare for candidates. Mr. Newdegate, Mr. Pigott, Mr. W. M. Smith, 
W. J. Fox, Mr. T. Duncombe, and Mr. Heywood having 
the motion, and Mr. Pellatt and Mr. Stanley in its favour, Jobo 
sell said, the Government had consulted the law officers of the Crown, 
whose opinion was, that there was ground for a prosecution, though they 
would not answer for its success. He left the flonee to decide upon the 
motion—a decision it was not for the Government to influence. Mr. Dram- 
mond. in a satirical speech, of extraordinary humour and de- 
clared that Governments must either rule by brute force, as in 
France, or by self-interest—call it bribery, corruption, or what you choose. 
The latter principle pervaded our whole system, from the of the 
Sovereign, through the House of Lords, through the House of Commons, 
and through the whole of the constituencies, and you could not rule in 
ee Ae al nA ‘ 

hy (said the hon. gentleman) is there such desperate anxiety to come 
to this House? Because this House is the great eC )» 
the great office-market (Laughter). Here place-scrip is sold and Cot 
(Laughter, and cries of “Oh!”) Why is the House blest with so many 
gentlemen of the legal profession? (Loud Laughter). Is it not because 
they find that a flashy partisan speech in this House is a surer road to the 
bench than hard fagging in chambers or attendance in court? (Hear, 
hear). But is it for the public advantage that this shall be the school 
which the lawyer shall study for the gravity of the ermine? Iam 
sure whether the Attorney-General is in his place just now, but there are 
gentlemen in the House of whom it is pretty well known that by this 
title they got the situations which they adorn (Laughter). To be sure, 
every class has its price, as well as every individual. You cannot bribe 
in the House of Lords by £2 10s., or a place in the Post-office ; but is there 
no bribery in making Barons Viscounts, and Viscounts Earls, and Earls 
Marquises? (Hear, hear). There is a bill introduced by the noble Lord, 
or some reformer or other, prohibiting the giving a few yards of penny 
ribbon to the wives and a of the electors—it is bribery Pe But 
you will find in the House of Lords the gift of three yards of green ribbon, 
or blue ribbon, very conducive to the public interest (Laughter). I am 
not censuring these proceedings ; I justify them ; it is the only system by 
which your Government can be carried on. I am only sorry the Govern- 
ment have not got a great deal more power of this sort (Loud Laughter). 
When gentlemen come down to this House they must carry on their 
” ggg? and corruption,” as it is called (which is self-interest), in another 
way. They must put up with seats at boards, and things of that sort 
(Laughter) ; and when there is a man that is particularly po (Bow- 
ring) ; why, he must be sent to Hong-Kong ( of Laughter). Iam 
very sorry that the Government have not in their gifts a great many H 
kongs ; the House would be much improved by it (Loud Laughter). 
Unless all rumour’s tongues united in falsehood (he continued), the noble 
Lord had, not very long ago, reeeived a letter of remonstrance from the 
head of a large family—not particularly remarkable for talent—because 
he had not included some of them in the new arrangements (“ Hear, 
hear,” anda laugh). What wasthe danger of the Government? Simply, 
mere want of places(A laugh). There was no danger to the Government 
from any oposition that could be offered from the other side of the House. 
The danger was, that it received shots from the rear (A laugh). If the 
Treasury were to be ba se or embodied it would be as Cybele or 
Tellus, with more appli 
he would take a more homely illustration—that of Gillray’s cature 
the sow that brought forth more pigs than she had teats for (Laughter). 
He saw in the notice-paper a motion from one of the friends of the Govern- 
ment (Mr. Rich)—something about India. What was it but the squeak 
of a pig that had got no teat? (Great Laughter.) He thought the motion 
discreditable to the House, and therefore opposed it. 

Mr. HUME said the speech of the hon. gentleman was one of the most 
extraordinary that he had ever heard. It was a speech that he could not 
have believed any Englishman would have stood up in that House and 
delivered. The hon. gentleman had libelled the House (“ Oh, oh,” and 
loud cries of “ Hear’’) ; he had libelled the country ; and, whatever the 
House of Lords might be, he had libelled that aud all who were connected 
with it (Laughter).—Mr. RICH (who rose amid loud cries of oh, oh” and 
great laughter) declared, amid the incredulous laughter of the House, that 
no hostility was intended to the Government in the motion he had made 
and that he regarded them with unfeigned respect. From him they would 
pr ge mn most cordial support when his conscience would go with them 
(A laugh). 

Sir J. SHELLEY believed and hoped there was no man in that House 
less quarrelsome than he was ; but words had been let drop by the hon. 
gentleman near him (Mr. Drummond) which, for the credit of that House, 
required some explanation (Cries of “‘ Question” and “Order,” and great 
confusion, during which the hon. Baronet resumed his seat).--The 
SPEAKER said, that if the hon. Baronet had wished to take exception to 
any word spoken by the hon. member for West Surrey, he ought to have 
done it at the time.—Mr. DRUMMOND said, that if he had used any words 
that were improper, he would at once withdraw them.—Sir J. SHELLEY 
(with some excitement).—You said it was disgraceful and discreditable to 
the House (Cries of “ Hear, hear’ and “ Order).”’ 

The House then divided; the numbers were :—For the motion 78 ; 
against it 188; Majority 110. 


AN IRISH ROW. 
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Thursday, May 5, 

After a few remarks by Sir J. WALMSLEY, the House went intoa 
Committee of sty and Means. On the resolution granting an income-tax 
until 1860. Mr. LAWLESS moved that the words “ Great Britain’ be 
substituted for *‘ United Kingdom.’, He approved of the rest of the bud- 
get, but, although he hoped the time would arrive when Ireland could 
bear her full share of taxation, that time had not come yet. Colonel 
DUNNE, regarding the budget as disadvantageous to Ireland, expressed 
his regret that Mr. Lawless had not voted the other night for Sir E. B. 
Lytton’s amendment, instead of bringing forward a motion not likely to 
succeed. Mr. V. SCULLY had looked carefully into the figures con- 
nected with this question, and his conclusion was that Ireland would, on 
the whole, be benefitted by the budget if the income-tax would be in- 
troduced, as he understood was intended, with good practical modifications 
and a mitigation of inquisitorial inquiries. Taking the income-tax and the 
Consolidated Annuities as alternatives, he preferred the former. 

Mr. DUFFY treated the grounds on which the application of the income- 
tax to Ireland was defended as utterly insufficient. His main objection 
to the budget was that it would be oppressive to the middle classes of 
that country. In the course of his speech he declared that the grossest 
corruption ever practised since the days of Walpole and the Pelhams had 
been practised, under his own eye, upon Irish members of that House. 

Mr. J. BALL moved that these words be taken down. Lord J. RUS- 
SELL observed that if Mr. Duffy meant to refer to any members he 
ought to name them. If he was ready, with the Speaker in the chair, to 
charge any Irish members individually, with the corruption with which 
he had charged them generally, he should not refuse to vote that the words 
be taken down ; otherwise it would be better to treat words, which Mr. 
Daffy was unable to prove, with contempt. 

A warm discussion ensued, in which Mr. LUCAS disputed the interpre- 
tation put upon the words, arguing that they conveyed no imputation upon 
“7, persons except Her Majesty’s Ministers. 

r. DUFFY baving declined to retract the words, they were taken down, 
and the Chairman being ordered to report progress, the House resumed, 
when the occurrence was reported to the Soaker, who inquired of Mr. 
ee whether he had any explanation to offer or would retract the words. 
Mr. DUFFY declined either alternative, and was directed to withdraw. 
Lord J. RUSSELL thought that, under the circumstances, the ulterior 
ag ought not to be a by any member of the Government. 

r. DISRAELI proposed that Mr. Duffy should be called in and desired to 
state the names of the members whom he considered the Government had 
practised upon in a corrupt manner. Mr. S. WORTLEY moved that the 
words reported to the House be taken into consideration this day. Lord 
J. RUSSELL thought this the preferable course ; and after some further 
debate, amid many manifestations of impatience, the proposition was agreed 
to. On the motion of Mr. Stanley, Mr. Duffy was ordered to attend in his 
place this (the following) day. 

Friday, May 6. 

The order of the day for considering the exception taken to the words 
used last night by Mr. Duffy having been read, the Speaker called upon 
the hon. member to offer any explanation or retraction of the words, as- 
suring him that the House would patiently listen tohim. Mr. DUFFY, at 
some length, said that he was prevented by the language used towards 
him from withdrawing the words he had used. He stated that he did not 
mean that the Irish members had been corrupted by pecuniary considera- 
tions. He was ready to state the names of the personas to whom he refer- 
red if it was the wish of the House. As it was he regretted that he had 
violated any rule of the debate. (Cheers.)—Lord J. RUSSBLL said that 
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THE BUDGET—ITS SUCCESS. 


His (Mr. Gladstone’s) leading idea is to diffuse taxation as equally as 
possible over all who can bear it. The budget is that equitable adjust- 
ment used to ask for in the last generation, when ee of pure 
finance were more freely treated than they are now, It is a compromise, 
like all other compromises, aiming at a period of rest and content. We 
are not mora then, to find Mr. Gladstone meeting any complex ine- 

aalities with complex remedies. He begins with continetng the inequa- 
ities of the Income Tax, and the temptations it creates in the case of those 
who have to make their own returns. On this sore point, the great point 
on which we are ourselves at issue with the tax, we are bound to admit 
that Mr. Gladstone has brought to bear a vast amount of ingenuity and 
official information, and has also applied an abundance of practical reme- 
dy. The duty paid by trades and professions he declares to be but small, 
and comes to the conclusion that the amount really paid is we 7d. in the 
a to the 94. in the pound virtually paid upon Notwithstanding 
is, which has been taken hold of by the Opposition as a reason for spar- 
ing the landed interest, Mr. Gladstone proposes to extend the legacy du- 
ties to all successions by death, thus adding largely to the proportion of 
révenne derived from land. The inequality, or rather tniqaity, of leavin 
Iréland out of the tax, he has redressed at once. Nor must it be omitt 
that Mr. Gladstone is taking measures tending to a permanent reduction 
of the’ interest on the whole of the National Debt. Putting these things 
together, and considering that the remission of the Customs and of the 
Excise aré measures more immediately for the benefit of trades and pro- 
fessions, we must say that all has been done that could be done to rectify 
the inequalities of the Income Tax, as far as it can be done by external 
remedies. Indeed, supposing the Budget to be carried entire, there will 
not be many holders Of pr ous incomes who will, on the whole, have 
reason to n. All this labour—all joe gore adinstngat “ wengete 
to produce an artificial equipoise, are, indeed, only another mony to 
the intrinsic inequalities of e tax, and to the injustice which has been in- 
fli¢ted on many persons, if not on whole classes, during these thirteen 
So far we are amply justified in our strictures on the tax. But 
Taxing the Budget as a whole, and considering it to be a great financial 
settlement, in which the interests of all classes have been considered, we 
think it proof, so far, against the cones and ill-concerted attacks of 
its It is impossible that all classes can be losers by it. We 
ask, who are the gainers? The burden is laid wherever it can be 
borne—on real property, on p’ rous Ireland, on incomes down to £100 
a- , and on cpirit nkers. On the other hand, the remissions touch 
who drink tea, use soap, and eat, drink, wear, or use articles that may 
be imported. Thus the new burden is laid on those who can bear it, and 
the remissions extend to the whole population. To assail a Budget which 
even moderately carries out such a design, it is nec to point out 
some class that will gain considerably at the expense of the rest. That 
has not yet been done.— Times, 2nd May. 


We have said, “ Show us the gainers.” The only answer that can be 
given is, “ The whole of “ the people of this United Kingdom.”” We may 
also ask, “‘Shew us the losers who are not in a “condition to bear the 
loss, such asit is, by the “Budget.”” They who possess property and en- 
joy income can, at all events, bear to pay 3 per cent. upon them. They 

0 succeed to the on of property can afford to pay a percentage 
on the tion. Dram-drinkers can afford to contribute a small frac- 
tion of a ing more for each dram, or, what comes to the same thing, 
to drink a few drops less at each potation. Thus the burden is placed 
where it can be easily borne, and the relief is diffused overall. This is 
the case with Ireland, as well as with this country. Irish members, and 
Englishmen professing to speak in the Irish interest, generally Hibernicis 

es, have risen night after night to make out a balance against 

that country. But they have not shown a gainer by the Budget who was 
not an object of compassion, or, at least, of special interest ; they have not 
shown a loser who was not well able to bear the loss. The cuckoo cry has 
been,—Ireland is poor, and therefore Ireland should not pay its debts, nor 
an equivalent in new taxes. But the provinces of Ireland. have now no 
more connexion with one another than they have with England. “There 
rn Treland and wealthy Ireland, weak Ireland and capable Ireland. 
It is the t merit of Mr. Gladstone’s Budget that he relieves the poverty 
of freland at the expense of its wealth, and that not by ‘robbing Peter to 
ay Paul,” but by ee the taxation of the two countries, or, at 

,» by a great step in that direction. The Budget has not been met on 

its peculiar ground. It has not been shown that any poverty will be ag- 
gravated by it, that any industry will be burdened, that any enterprise 
will be impeded, that any class will be depressed, that any engagement will 
be broken, that any permanent inequality will be established, that any new 
difficulty will be imposed on any future Administration. The attempt to 
excite a jealousy of classes and of nations has failed, for neither have the 
landed proprietors come forward to rescue real property from the legacy 
aniy, nor have the Irish members, as a body refused to share with us the 
of the Income Tax. The result of the first division is such as might 
have been anticipated—more favourable, indeed, than we had anticipated. 
A division of 323 to 252, the majority being 71, ina House of 575 members, 
has carried the first part of the Budget, after a debate in which all its fea- 

tures have been discussed.—London Times May 3. 





A DISCOVERED CORSAIR! 


The young gentlemen of the cockpit of her Majesty’s fleet amuse them- 
selves with problems of this sort ; “‘ Given a ship’s tonnage and number of 
hands, to find the master’s name but a problem far more curious has 
just been solved, namely, “Given some pounds of powder and cases of 
rockets near the Surrey Canal to find the owner ?” and with no other data 
than these the answer comes out, Kossuth. The next step in the process 
of discovery is, Given Kossuth in the Alpha Cottages and a magazine of 
combustibles at Rotherhithe, and what is the design ? Answer, to blow up 
the Austrian Empire. 

These results are arrived at simply by the eee of putting things to- 

ether guidlibet in quodivbet, and the truth is forthwith precipitated. 

ossuth denies that he has anythiug to do with the rockets, but what sig- 
nify his protestations of innocence? There are the rockets, and there is 
Kossuth, and there again is Austria. What can be clearer than the con- 
clusion? If Kossuth were not guilty, would he be in the same country in 
which rockets are manufactured for anonymous pu ? The co-exist- 
ence irresistibly argues complicity. Beside, there is the exhaustive pro- 
cess of reasoning. If these rockets be not intended for M. Kossuth’s uses, 
for what else in the world can bag 8 designed? They cannot be fabri- 
cated for Mr. Cobden, nor for Mr. Bright, nor for Mr. Samuel Gurney. For 
whom, then, but Kossuth can they have been manufactured? They were 
not made for nothing, it is certain ; and as there is only one man whose 
ends they would serve, to that one man common sense must assign them. 
es by the laws of right reasoning, as much bound up with them as the 


There is but one flaw in this argument. The exhaustive ess is de- 
fective. There is another person engaged in a conspiracy, the busines of 
which requires munitions of war. A man is not the champion of pirates 
for the mere abstract love of robbery and murder. The disinterested phi- 
lanthropic Brooke has not been traduced and persecuted for the mere pas- 
sion of evil speaking, lying, and slandering. If we could see a certain 
member in his true colours, it would be in the guisc of a Dyak pirate, a 
Malay rendering of the Fra Diavolo character and costume. We fanc 
we see Mr. Hume like Grimbold in the Miller and his Men, without h 
disguise, and in the picturesque garb of his bloody calling. We behold the 
arn awfully lettered, and we only ask ourselves, is it on the banks 
of the Surrey Canal? and is the destination Borneo? And once for all 
it is time to ask this map why he does not openly and manfully put him- 
self at the head of his pirates. He has championed their cause, he re 
sents them in Parliament, he has outraged public opinion by denying that 
they are pirates, and he is e of resorting to the same impudent and 
incredible plea on his own behalf; but who will believe him? The Buc- 

stands betrayed in the pretended economist. The Corsair of the 
Archipelago is Joseph Hume. His mysterious disap; in 
the recess are now explained. Narrowly did he escape the wheel of the 
Nemesis, but * — Se may yet stand foot to foot with him on 
some eal the chastisement due to the champi i 
= Psd hie oma pot vader pion and chief of 
e we have made it sufficiently clear that the rockets may have 
been destined for Borneo ; this much, however, at least is certain, "hat if 
they were not intended to arm the pirate Dyaks they were designed to 
blow bows Austrian empire, and aut Erasmus aut Diabdolus, either 
Joseph Hume in the one alternative, or Kossuth in the other, is the guil 
man. It is remarkable that Mr. Hume has not attempted a denial. FA 


one, or the not denying of the other, should be regarded as most consist- 
ent with the inference of guilt, it may be difficult to determine. It seems | 
bard, too, that the guilt of one should acquit the other, for there was pow- | 
der enough, and rockets to spare, for the guilt of two, for blowing up the | 
Austrian empire and ravaging the Malay seas to boot ; and, undoubtedly, 
it would be safest and best to regard both as guilty natil they may prove 

their innocence, a result to be wished in charity, but not to be expected in 
reason. The trials of dogs with bad names are short and summary, as 

Hume the Corsair and Kossuth the Conspirator may wofully find.—E£z- 

aminer, April 30. | 





THE REBELLION IN CHINA. 


artar Dynasty of China, after ruling the Empire for 236 | 

en — the time of son eusnrtiiee James, seems at length totterin 
to its fall. It has already lasted nearly three times as long as the Mogu 
Dynasty. It seems indeed surprising how long, considering its feeble- 
ness, it has endured. It has for a considerable time, however, been in a 
state of decay. The Tartar militia, except in mere panoply, had become 
no better than Chinese; they were ready enough, as we ourselves found, 
to commit suicide, but not to fight for their Emperor. ; 

The present rebellion is of Chinese against Tartar nationality, and 
hitherto the Chinese mob have proved better soldiers than the Tartar 
army. The rebellion, which originated in the province of Honan, in about 
the 27° of north latitude, has now extended to Kiangnan, in the 32° ; and 
there seems to be little doubt, from the latest accounts, but that the rebels 
are in possession of Nankin, the capital of the last native race of Emperors, 
and the fatal spot in which we ourselves destroyed the prestige of Tartar 
invincibility. If this be, then, really true, the overthrow of the Tartars 
must follow, for the position commands the navigation, not only of the 
greatest of the navigable rivers of China, but also of the grand canal, 
which leads from it to Pekin, both together forming the highway by which 
the seat of government is supplied, not only with corn and salt, but 
also with the tributes of the southern provinces, for the most part paid in 
kind. 

In his need the Emperor, as if he were no better than a European king, 
has published a most piteous proclamation, calling on his subjects for help, 
and promising a hundred reforms which he never thought of in his pros- 
perity, and when he had the power to carry them into effect. Among 
these he has at length,—but chiefly with the view of getting funds to sup- 
press the rebellion,—legalised the opium trade; fixing the duty at the 
very moderate rate of forty Spanish dollars the chest, which at the present 
consumption, will give about half a million sterling of revenue, although, 
amidst the huge corruption of Chinese functionaries, it would be difficu!t to 
say how much of it may reach the Imperial treasury. 

f took the present Manchoo Tartars the best part of half a century to 
achieve the complete conquest of China, from north to south, and that was 
a period of great anarchy and disorder, accompanied, of course, by much 
loss of life and property, and the exercise of great ferocity by the victori- 
ous shepherds. The expulsion of the invaders will follow the success of 
the rebellion, and the result must be long-continued disorder. This will 
certainly put to hazard our trade, which of one kind or another is of the 
annual value of £40,000,000,—our Indian revenue frem opium of £2,500,- 
000,—and our English tea duties of £6,000,000! These are serious con- 
siderations, and yet we have nothing for it but to watch the course of 
events. If Clive and his times could be revived, which is by no means de- 
sirable, our rule over three hundred and seventy millions of Chinese might 
be more easily established than over all Hindustan, which it has taken 
above a century to achieve. Very probably “the Barbarian” will be 
called upon by one side or the other to interfere in the quarrel, yet “ the 
Barbarian’ must forbear—Ezaminer, April 30. 





PARIS NEWS AND GOSSIP. 


ScanpaL: Heattu or THE Roya CovrLe.—Our political news must 
be more and more confined to personalities. It is declared now-a-days in 
the salons of Paris, that politics have become a forbidden subject, not to 
be mentioned before the ladies, so much scandal has there been of late at 
the bottom of every public measure, and for awhile the “‘ Memoirs of our 
own Time” seemed destined to betray to the world more scandalous tri- 
potage, more disreputable combinations and disgusting connivance than 





pre- | mer but, instead of being plainly trimmed at the extremity, as when they 


any of the chronicles of the days of Louis Quinze or the Regency. 

The one peiisiens event of the week has been the report which has been 
industriously circulated of the disappointment entertained by the Emperor 
in his hopes of an heir. The report I give as certain—about the fact are 
many doubts. The Faubourg St. Germain will not believe that any found- 
ation for such hope ever existed, and sneers most unmercifully at the 
stratagem employed to misguide the public mind as to the real cause of 
the withdrawal of Her Majesty from public life. Some say that it is en- 
tirely owing to the annoyance she had been made to feel at the Senate 
ball by the introduction of improper persons into the very sa/on where 
she had taken refuge—others declare that a misanthropic feeling, occa- 
sioned by disgust and weariness of her high position, has seized upon her, 
and that she gives herself up entirely to solitude and melancholy. The 
absence of any official announcement, of course, gives a sort of colouring 
to all these suppositions, and there is no end to the speculations with re- 
gard to the origin of the said misanthropy. Most extraordinary tales are 
afloat, which have arrived with the spring breezes from Madrid ; they all 
tell of happier times than those now enjoyed by the fair bride of the Tui- 
leries, Some of these tales will be found worthy of mention in a short 
time. The health of the Emperor gives alarm to those interested in the 
maintenance of the present order of things. The complaint of the spine 
is now determined, and its effects visible to those acquainted with medi- 
cine. It is a curious fact, and quite illustrative of the materialism of the 
age, that one of His Majesty’s servants was detected in taking a bribe the 
other day in order to allow a company of four great doctors of Paris to 
stand concealed in the vestibule of the Palace of St. Cloud while His Ma- 
jesty descended from horseback after a ride, in order that they might con- 
sult together upon the fact of the disease, and the progress it was making. 
Impassioned Republicans were they all, and therefore their opinion could 
not be received without caution. Fortunately, as usual, the doctors dis- 
agreed, and therefore the result of the consultation remains a blank. I 
but give you the fact, to display the state of utter corruption and want of 
good feeling which belongs to our time.—“ Atlas,” Paris letter, April 28. 


A New Inrernat Macutne.--Once more has the police come to the 
rescue of France and of civilization. It has just discovered a new infer- 
nal machine. A French locksmith, who had been for some time estab- 
lishtd in business at Rio Janeiro, returned to France with his family and | 
his stock in trade. His tools and various pieces of machinery were packed | 
in two large cases on board the ship L’Empereur du Brésil. When the 
two cases passed the Custom House, one of the officers, seeing these 
pieces of machinery said, laughing to one of his comrades. There’s an 
infernal machine, if you like. (Voila au moins une machine infer- 
nale.) A police agent who was present took the thing seriously, had the 
two cases seized, and the locksmith and his wife thrown into prison. He 
then drew up a superb report to the Minister of Police at Paris, whence 
was instantly despatched to Havre the chief of the detective police (da 
police de stireté), by name Henricy. This officer summoned the locksmith, 
who proceeded to put together the pieces of mechanism, and then was 
seen to take bodily shape and presence a majestic collection of turn-spits, 
and kitchen jacks, capstans, and other equally formidable engines of war. 
The police were dumbfounded with shame: the locksmith was released ; 
but as the authorities can do nowrong, the poor man was sent off to 
Hamburg, and forbidden the French territory.— Leader,” Ibid. 


~~» 


Fasuntons For May.—The mutations of fashion during the last three | 
years have been chiefly a few modifications in the adopted patterns of the | 
day ; and the novelties for May are especially of this class. The number 
of flounces has always been kept to three, for morning dresses ; for evening | 
there is much variety, but they should always be in odd numbers. The | 
pagoda sleeves are still worn, and will be the fashion for the ensuing sum- 





first appeared, all kinds of ornaments are added. A jockey is put on the 
shoulders, with a fringe, which is repeated at the extremity of the sleeve ; 
the sleeve is slit to the elbow, and is fastened by little stripes of the same 
stuff as the dress, on which are applied a slight trimming of jet, with 
which the body also is trimmed. he inside of the seam of the sleeve is 
sometimes covered with lace braid, with which also the extremity of the 
sleeve is trimmed, above a fringe. Velvet and small-plaited ribbons are 
also used, in bows, in great variety. 

ts are very small, and are more worn about the neck than on the 
head. They are still to be seen trimmed with velvet ; but we are enabled 
to announce that plaited straw in stripes, mixed with ribbons, will this 
year be for the groundwork of the bonnet ; and crape-net and flowers 
will be used for trimming: The flowers which were worn round the 
front of the bonnet have been dispensed with, branches on each side | 
being sufficient. Crape bonnets are made with much net, which is set 








may be sa‘d that he has not been accused ; but is the veice of conscience 
nothing, no response to its appeals? Whether the denial of the 


on, from frent to back, over the whole bonnet, except on the front row, | 
which is adapted for a falling veil ; the trimming, blonde and flowers. 





| possess an open countenance. 


May 21 


The scarf-mantelets will still be worn. They are made of lace, or 
— The shape is nearly round behind, two ends rounded in front, 


without being very long on either side ; and there are three or four rows 
of lace. For spring, the ground of the mantelet is made of taffetas, near- 
ly always biack ; for summer, the ground will be replaced by net, or still 
better, by full lace. 

Dresses are still worn with small skirts, the petticoat being seperate 
from the body ; which allows the former to be worn with a velvet corsage 
for the present season, and with a muslin canezou for summer. Taffetas 
are mele with patterns for three flounces, of plain stuff, of various dark 
shades—black, blue, green; violet periwinkle blue (a new and charming 
shade), with plain stripes of a lighter shade for the trimming of the floun- 


| ces. Large plaid checks of rather dark shades, and without trimming, or 


flounces, are new ; the variety of shades is sufficiently ornamental, and 
would seem to be spoiled by trimming.—London Ill. News, May 1. 





Court anp FasHionaBLe Lire.—We have the highest gratification to an- 
nounce the perfect recovery of the Queen, who with the infant prince con- 
tinues well. A weekly contem 'y says :—“ The anxieties of the nation 
in reference to the recent addition to the Royal Family would certainly 
have been much increased, had the fact of Her Majesty’s recent accouche- 
ment having taken place under the influence of chloroform, been allowed 
pormaterely to transpire. Now tbat all anxiety is fairly over, there can 

no motive for concealment ; and as a rumour to this effect has been 
very currently circulated, we feel it right to give the sanction of our cor- 
roboration to the fact. Her Majesty, it is understood, formed the resolu- 
tion of using chloroform on this occasion, for the first time, on the sug; 
tion of the Duchess of Sutherland. We have the gratification to add, that 
no circumstance has occurred to retard the Royal recovery, and the use of 
the drug is said to have been most perfect in its results.” 

The Court, which leaves Buckingham Palace this day for the Isle of 
Wight, will not return to town until afler the 25th proximo, as her Majes- 
v will keep her birthday at Osborne this year. The Court will return to 

Yindsor in the early part of June, for the purpose of attending Ascot 
races and the grand reviews which will take place about this time on 
Chobham Common. 

The Duchess of Kent and the Duchess of Nemours visited Her Majesty 
on Saturday. Prince Albert and the Royal children visited Madame Tus- 
saud’s on Monday. On Wednesday they honoured the Princess’s Theatre 
with their presence. The Princess Alice attained her 10th year on Mon- 
day ; the same day was the birthday of the Duchess of Gloucester.—On 
Wednesday Prince Albert held a levee at St. James’s Palace, on behalf of 
Her Majesty.—On Thursday morning at half-past 9 the ceremony of 
Churching the Queen was performed, in the private chapel at Buckingham 
Palace, by the Hon. and Rev. Gerard Wellesley, her Majesty’s domestic 
chaplain.—Her Majesty walked in the garden of Buckingham Palace on 
Thursday nadie th is understood that the christening of the infant 
Prince will take place towards the end of June, when it will receive the 
names of * Leopold, George, Duncan, Aibert.’’ The King of Hanover, the 
Prince of Hohenlohe Langenberg, and the Princess of Prussia, are expected 
to arrive in England to be present at the ceremony, at which, with Prin- 
cess Mary of Cambridge, they will stand sponsors to the young Prince.— 
The Prince of Leiningen arrived on a visit to her Majesty on Thursday.— 
On Thursday Prince Albert, and five of the royal children, visited the 
Royal Academy.—London Atlas, April 30. 





Tue Burmese War.—News from Burmah contains but few facts. At 
Prome and Meaday all is quiet. Near Donabew a combined attack was in 
progress on thestronghold of the robber chief Meatoon. Sir John Cheape, 
the Commodore, and Captain Tarleton, were each advancing by a differ- 
ent route, so as to surround him, all the creeks by which he could escape 
being guarded by gunboats ; the result was not yet known. No Burmese 
envoys have yet arrived at Meaday, and. several divisions of the Burmese 
army being still en route to Ava, considerable uncertainty prevails re- 
sending the issue of the struggle now going on at that capital between 
the war and the peace parties. It is reported that the former has 
lately been gaining ground. It is rumoured that the Prince, at the 
head of the peace party, has written to General Godwin, expressing 
a hope that, as he has never quarrelled with the British, the conquered 
vince may be restored to him. It is not probable that any move will be 
made during the little that remains of the hot season, but the commence- 
ment of the Burmese monsoon a month hence will open the high road to 
Ava té our large steamers, if anything then remains to be done. Gene- 
ral Steel has reached Tonghoo, and opened communications with Prome 
and Meatlay. His march hasbeen performed with great rapidity, consider- 
ing the country and time of year (the last ninety-three miles in eight days), 
yet without distressing his force. During the last few marches his cavalry 
came up with some of the baggage and stragglers of the retreating Bur- 
mese, and captured about a dozen elephants and a great number of ponies. 
At Tonghoo a rather extensive magazine, containing guns, muskets, and 
ammunition, was taken possession of. 





GLEANINGS. 


The Royal Artillery Barracks, which were destroyed at Quebec by fire, 
have been ordered to be rebuilt, with additional quarters for six officers, 
the expense of which will be £3206——The will of the late Duke of Wel- 
lington not containing any direct appointment of executor, letters of ad- 
ministration, with the will annexed, are being prepared for the present 
Duke as next of kin, his Grace having entered into the usual bond with 
sureties to the amount of a million ——The first legion of the National 
Guard of Turin, has elected the young Prince of Piedmont, heir apparent 
to the Throne, for its Colonel——The paddle-wheel iron steamer, .4trato, 
has been launched at Greenock for the Great West India Company. 
Readers must be weary of dimensions and descriptions ; so we will only 
say that she measures 3,466 tons, is 350 feet long over the spar deck, has 
42 feet breath of beam, is to have beam engines of 800 horse collective 
power, cylinders of 96 inches diameter, and pistons with a stroke of 9 
feet——The present Duke of Wellington, it is said, had once intended to 
preserve his title of Marquis of Douro, leaving the nobler name to blaze 
alone in the world’s history. His Grace, however, was over-ruled by a 
number of noble friends, who contended that the leaving ir abeyance ofa 
title was precedent which there was no occasion to establish. We wish 
his noble friends had held their tongues——Shakspeare’s Festival was held 
at Stratford-upon-Avon, on the 23d ult. It passed off with much éc/at. 
Mr. Benjamin Webster presided at the Town-Hall dinner given on the oc- 
casion.——The whole number of deaths ascertained to have resulted from 
the catastrophe at Norwalk is forty-five. Of this number, nine resiled in 
New York city, five in other parts of the State, and twenty-four in New 
England. There are included, two clergymen, eight physicians, sixteen 
women, and two children——Col. De Sercey, who was about to ma 
Malle. Murat, a cousin of the Emperor, and to receive the rank of general, 
has been condemned for swindling. He was known at Crockford’s as 
a desperate gambler——The administration of the Strasburg Railway 
has had libraries placed in the waiting rooms for the use of travellers—— 
From Egypt, letters state that the cultivation of the sugar-cane 
introduced into that country by Mehemet Ali during the latter part 
of his reign, has lately acquired considerable development. 
One hundred and sixty thousand dollars have been subscribed by the 
citizens of Savannah for the removal of wrecks in the Savannah river —— 
A bazaar in aid of the movement for ocean penny postage has been open- 
ed at the Manchester Exchange. The rod gratuitously furnished are 
valued at from £1500 to £2000.——It is not always a mark of kindness to 
An alligator is a deceitful creature, and 
yet he © an open countenance when in the very act of taking you 
in.——lIt appears from the researches of M. Chatin, a French physician, 
that the afflictions of goitre and cretinism are caused by the absence of 
iodine from the water drunk by the inhabitants of those districts in which 
the disease abounds.——It is said that Professor Wilson (of Blackwood’s 
Magazine) is past hope of recovery. His lower limbs are paralysed ; and, 
although his mind is still clear, he is but a wreck of his former self— 
The declared value of the British produce and manufactures exported to 
Russia. during the year 1852, was £1,289,704 ; to Austria, £812,942 ; and 
to Turkey and its dependencies, £2,581,230.——The railway across the 
desert in Egypt progresses rapidly : in about two months, 57 miles of the 
line will be open——Since the 5th of March, 82 persons have renounced 
the Roman Catholic religion in the church of St. Paul’s, Bermondsey —— 
All lrg tell us to rise early, but poor Tom Hood used to say 





jocosely, “The man who is fond ociously of stirring, must be a 
spoon.” Blacksmiths, it is said forge and steel every day, but we think 
le speak iron-ically of theta nals have become quite a fashion- 


able article of diet in Paris, as they were in the days of the old Romans, 
There are now 50 restaurants, and more than 1,200 private tables of Paris, 
where snails are accepted as a delicacy by from 8 to 10,000 customers. The 
monthly consumption of this mollusca is estimated at halfa million. The 
proprietor of the snailery in the vicinity of Dijon is said to net over 7,000f 
annually ———The Quebec Water Company have tried gutta-percha pipes, 
with complete success. They bore a pressure of one hundred and five pounds 
to the square inch, and, the Chronicle says, could apparently have sustain- 
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ed double that pressure. The brass cotpith twice in ve way, but not the | appointment of the Imperial couple, in their hopes of an heir to the crown 
ipes. ——En =~ piend will send 542 objects to the New York Orystal Palace, —the continued deportation of political prisoners to Cayenne—and the re- 


rance Zollverein 500, H 4 142, Italy will send 100 statues. | > 1 o¢ the nes do vabeliatas Yon MAMI Cadiante diet thé iets: 
——The annual cricket tween el of ali England selected from | powers tae) gn vy po Pp 
the first-players of the ae fifteen from the eh ser mr of Oxford , lic purse, under the will of Napoleon I., which has been recently trans- 


University, will take place on Christ Church meadows, on May 23rd—— ferred from Doctors’ Commons to Paris. Something of the last matter 





A great tornado passed over the lower part of Princess Anne county, Va. | may be read on our tenth page. 


a erated Bang vond oe ae ak cany beteans Goda fn, Vy) ha There is no authentic informatian from Constantinople ; but alarm re- 





between parties toa voluntary contract, equity would seem to have re- 
quired that whatever benefits were conferred by a change in the law, on 
one of the parties, should be counterbalanced by a corresponding benefit 
granted to the other. If the interests of the country required a violation 
of the voluntary contract in favour of the censitaire, justice would appear 
to demand an equal departure from its letter in favour of the seignior. 
This, at all events, would, to many minds, appear natutal and right, Ifthe 


example of the ar, of the bar, it is stated that twenty-two sets garding the issue of events in that quarter seems to have subsided.—King | vital interests of the Colony required the abolition of the tenure, so weighty 


of chambers are now to 


let in'the Middle Temple solely, which numbers Leopold of Belgium was at the latest date paying a visit to the King of a consideration would certainly justify an interference with private tights : 


two hundred and fifty There are known, at present, twenty-three plan-! pruscia at Berlin ; and further meetings of the crowned heads of Europe | but the interference ought to be i i ict j the 
ars —— i kettle ? | ’ ‘ , , ; ug: impartial, and in strict justice the legisia- 
ets between Mara ané Jupiter Why. te an old cont Hho a inen tate are said to be arranged.—The Spanish Government, if rumour be believed, tive act, conferring upon one contracting party the right of relieving bim- 


i hard e——In consequence of Mr. T, B. Macau- | , 
aan MLE) kate of health being still ae but satisfactory, he has | is hankering after a coup d’état, that might assimilate the condition of 


been ordered shortly to proceed to a warmer climate———When a witty Spain to that of France. From Madrid also comes the echo of that whis- 
English pe defaulter, after his recall, was asked, on his arrival | per of a good understanding between Santa Anna and the Spanish Cabi- 


. India on account of his health, he replied, “ They do say : : ’ - 
therw'o comet : aiag vrea ng in the chest.” Victor Mego is writing another | 2¢t, which has already reached this country from Mexico, and is even 
vehement and eloquent book against the Buonaparte régi One portion | reverberated from Cuba.—The Swiss Cantons of Ticino and the Grisons 


is said to be so terrible in its sting that “it would make a statue wince.” have nobly refused to abandon their right of asylum, strenuously urged 


—lIt i id that most of the machinery of the Ericsson is to be taken | Segie a ~ ; 
out, in ph poy facilitate the proposed feepvenenta, and that several | "PO" them by Austria.—A Sardinian frigate arrived here on Sunday last, 
months must elapse before her departure for Europe——The past winter bringing eighty-four political exiles, saved from the clutches of Austria 


has been the severest known in Rome for the last 140 years———Colonel | through the instrumentality of the Sardinian government. They do not 
Colt is rapidly becoming a millionaire, from the immense demand for his | appear very grateful for the boon of liberty. 
revolvera.—A ppuldercombe, in the Isle of Wight, so well known as one | 


f the distinctive beauties of the island, is to be offered for sale in lots, no ; 
per having been effected of it as a whole. It belongs to the Earl of Yar-| In the course of a few remarks made in this journal, last Saturday, upon 


borough.——Captain Seow Sateaees ( son ot Lafayette) has resigned | the subject of Reciprocity and the Fisheries, something was said as to the 
his commission in the French artillery, he having refused to take the oath difficulty of arriving at the real sentiments of the Colonists concerning 


— i i College | 
of Suecenes ‘to 4 pe Joaneenen gee re eee acer Oareaabh- np | them. The news of the past week certainly does not render the task any 
——General Sir Walter Gilbert, ., after fifty-two year’s service in India, | the easier. In the first place, we have the elaborate report on “ the Fish- 


has returned, via Egypt, to England, in : a bes wa ror ‘ery Question,” of a Committee of the Canadian House of Assembly, pre- 
Waterford Mail says that crime of every description has nearly altogether | ..1164 on the Lith inst. It reviews the different modes of carrying on the 
eased ist i peace isposed ty.——_— ’ 

: sents in tant: wow avons See — Provincial fishing, and the plans adopted by each local government for 


The Countess of Elgin has been safely delivered of a son——A writer in| ‘ 
the N. Y. Herald, Mr. R. G. Jameson, has endeavoured to remove the the purpose of encouraging the enterprise. Its importance, however, 


prepa: agers as ple Ansgaie, | ea ps ei. yar, 's | mainly consists in its declaration that it would be altogether inexpedient 
seseeney Boe y ne ort SO cei teen de * to barter away the Fisheries for anything which the United States might 
* pk cue . * * i a y y 4 

poot foe yo he Sienk Ses ae, eee ile Othadons| offer in return. This might have been expected from either of the Lower 





Australia in June, is at present undergoing extensive alterations . 
in the Sandon graving dock. In place of four masts as heretofore, she | Provinces; but from Canada it could scarcely have been looked for. It is 


= only ~~ me Flegst as a ae chip ; = = . wt yor true that the “Minority Report” of Messrs. Merritt and Ridout, who were 
ron masts, she is having immense wooden ones substituted. Ins o) - 4 . ‘ ‘ 
the three-bladed screw, she is to fitted with a new patent one.——The members of the Committee, takes ground diametrically opposite, for rea 
floors of her Majesty Queen Victoria’s new residence at Balmoral, are to 5008 very well known, and which need not be de called again. But, oes 
be made fire-proof with cast and rolled joists. in their case, we find a double view of the matter at issue, which might 
— —— — —— be supposed to show some uncertainty of opinion, but which seems at least 
FRANCONI'S HIPPODROME. to put it in a forcible light. These gentlemen are advocates for entire 
Restoration of the Festivals, Games, and Amusements of the free trade; failing that, they will take the opposite extreme, and re- 
) Ancient Greeks and Romans. ‘commend an exact counterpart of the American system of bounties. 
Friese Gorgooun Tournaments, Modern Peid Sports, and siher eng and novel Feats o | Hither exchange your privileges, say they, for an equivalent, or protect 
the Stadium, the Course, the Arena, the Chase, the Tilting Ground, and the Parado, at : : F . Se : 
MADISON SQUARE, EVERY AFTERNOON AND EVENING DURING THE WEEK. | them vigorously against intruders and competition —At this —: 
PRicRs OF ADMISSION.—Boxes, 50 cts ; Pit, 25 cts. Reserved Seats, $1. Season Tickets, $0. | Ment the House of Assembly of Newfoundland despatches one of its Mem- 
bers, Mr. Ambrose Shea, to Washington, in the hope that by personal con- 




















Doors open at 2 and at 74¢ P. M.; Performances to commence at akg and 8. 


The ente ts given in the afternoon wa hoengel in ovesy Ay my to those in he evening. British M h 
Children ten years of age, wi only admit ‘or price to the afternoon performances. 2 j ; i j i ini 
: eekd Saale oe ics pisdhadun aly Uaberomeaet a G6 Ben Olean, | ference with the American Executive and with the British Ministers, he 


| may be enabled to further the reciprocal exchange of fish and produce, 


whies are open from 7 P. M. until 11 P. M. 
| which that Assembly h onounced to be desirable. In other words 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN--NOW OPEN, [yo ey ce cine Ameri scion oc tats Abitese Aeieuma “ 
T the Galleries, 663 Broadway, opposite Bond Street, from9, A. M. to 10, P. M., daily—the | CORES Wiles Gave Mee. aay See , Sees, 
Twenty-eighth Annual Exhibition ining nearly 500 original works in Painting and | an ad valorem duty of six per cent were mutually levied, and the bounties 
Statuary (ever before exhibited) by living Artists. 


Ba Single Admission, 25 cents—Season Tickets, 50 cents, 








| to American fishermen were abandoned. There is, in truth, the widest 





_ Self from his contract, should have been accompanied by a provision invest, 


ing the other with a similar right. In a word, according to the dictates: 
of natural equity, commutation, if made compulsory on either party, 
ought to have been compulsory on both. 

This is, as we understand it, the pidce de resistance in the argument of 
the seigniors against the bill. Many other objections to matters of detail 
—to the exorbitant powers conferred on the Commutation Commissioners 
—to imperfections in the mode of valuing indefinite rights—to the ex parte 
evidence adduced before the Committee &, are powerfully urged in an able 
petition from the seigniors to the Governor-General, which we have now 
before us. But as we should be sorry to see a bill of such importance re- 
jected on account of slight imperfections of detail, and as the seigniors 
have, after all, no great cause to complain of not having been heard, when 
Mr. Dunkin delivered a speech which fills an octavo volume on their be- 
half at the bar of the House, we think we are not doing them injustice if 
we rest their case on the ground of objection above mentioned. 

On the other hand, Mr. Drummond and his party reply that the im- 
mense majority of the censitaires would inevitably be ruined, if the seign- 
iors were allowed to compel them to commute. A poor farmer might be 
able to pay a few shillings per annum, and deny himself the luxury of a 
grist-mill: but no amount of legal compulsion could extract from him the 
round sum at which the price of a freehold tenure might be assessed.— 
With but few exceptions, if all the seigniors in Lower Canada were per- 
mitted to require their tenants to commute on a certain day, the censitaires 
would be expropriated, and ruin to them and great loss to the seign- 
iors would inevitably follow. Lower Canada would be a second Ireland. 
Such is the view which the seigniorial reformers take of the practical 
working of a system of general compulsory commutation. Nor is it al- 
lowed that any practical injustice is done to the seigniors by denying to 
them the privilege conceded to the censitaires. It is no great hardship 
to a creditor to be paid his capital in full, when he could only have exac- 
ted the interest. The original bargain was that certain dues should be 
paid annually by the tenant, and certain privileges enjoyed by the seign- 
ior. There certainly was no stipulation respecting the redemption of these 
dues and privileges ; but we can hardly see how the seigniors will be in- 
jured by receiving in one round sum an equivalent therefor, and releasing 
the property from charges for the future. Theoretically, a creditor may 
complain if his capital is thrust back upon him when his debtor has 
agreed to retain it in his hands: but in practice it is doubtful whether 
his complaints of having been paid too soon would excite much sympathy 
on his behalf. 

We have here, we believe, presented fairly the strong points of the case 





Mr. Fleming, ( C. kK. of Montreal, is requested to call at this office, if still in 
New York. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 1094¢ a 109%. 


PHB ALBION. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 21, 1853. 


The Liverpool mails of the 7th inst. reached this port on Thursday, by 


dissimilarity of opinion on the whole affair. Some local journals contend | on both sides. Many other points have been disputed, but, as we have 
that the Legislature does not speak the voice of the country, which isa | said, they are mainly matters of detail into which we are not called to en- 
complaint as old as the establishment of representative institutions. We ter. Our aim has been to present an impartial sketch of the centre of the 
can only say that if Mr. Crampton and the Secretary of State of the U. S., | battle field, omitting flank movements and desultory skirmishes. The pic- 
or Lord Clarendon and the American Minister in London, can satisfy every | ture we have given will indeed apply to all. All the conflicts have pre- 
hody in arranging a treaty, we shall be no less delighted than surprised. sented the same spectacle—the seigniors complaining of being wronged, 
In the interim, Imperial and Provincial authorities will vigilantly guard | the censitaires partly denying, partly admitting, and justifying the wrong 
the interests of the Colonial fishers, as they did so successfully, during the | on the ground of imperative necessity. 
last season. | We leave comment to our readers : ifindeed, at this stage, when the bill 
We observe, and we are most sorry to record, that Sir Edmund Head, ! is on the point of becoming a law, comment be aught but idle words. Des- 








the Cunard steamer, 4frica. They show that the House of Commons has | ¢y. Lieut.-Governor of New Brunswick, has met with a painful accident. 
emerged from the dullness that distinguished the earlier part of the ses-| yo was out on horseback, when his horse was attacked by a dog ; Sir Ed- 
sion. It has, in the first place, registered a vote which settles the safety Of | mund was thrown off, and had three of his ribs broken.—As a set-off, let 
the Budget, stamps Mr. Gladstone as a most skilful financier, and confirms | y, register two events of happier cast, one of which should have been 
the position of the heterogeneous Ministry. This decisive event occurred | mentioned last Saturday. This is the grand ball, given at Quebec on the 
on the 2nd inst., when, after four nights’ debate, a majority of 71, in @ | ¢th inst. by Mr. Speaker McDonald of the Legislative Assembly. The ac- 
strong muster of 575, rejected Sir Bulwer Lytton’s amendment to the In- | counts of this brilliant festival would now be out of date; but the press 
come Tax clause, which declared its continuance to be unjust and impo- | has pronounced it incomparable, and we are glad to add that, in addition 
litic. The fear of a dissolution has indeed worked wonders, no fewer than | to the Earlof Elgin, and the élite of the Quebec social and official circles, 
47 members, who, only a few months since, supported the financial scheme | there was present Mr. Wadsworth, of Buffalo, formerly Mayor, who took an 
of Mr. Disraeli, having gone over bodily to the Government side, and 16 opportunity to dwell with force and earnestness upon the good feeling 
others having quietly absented themselves. And there is no need for us| that now subsists between the Borderers and the Colonists. Neither can 
to animadvert on the queer state of political morality which is herein ex-| .. make room for an account of the dinner of welcome. given yesterday 
hibited, for, alas, lax principles seem to be almost recognised as the order week, at Donegana’s Hotel, by the Corporation of Montreal, to Capt, 
of the day, in public life! In proof of this melancholy truth we must per- Paton and the officers of the good screw-steamer Genova, on ensediehe of 
force cite the many recent ejections from Parliament of members convicted | hor jate arrival there direct from Liverpool. Who can wonder that there 
of tampering with electors—the charges brought home to Mr. Stafford, the | yo, such rejoicing? His Worship the Mayor presided over a company of 
late Secretary of the Admiralty, of bartering the Royal Dock-Yard patron- | 5,6 hundred and forty gentlemen. r 
age, for votes—and lastly, those curious scenes of crimination and re- 
crimination on the floor of the House of Commons itself, which stand briefly| Mr. Drummond’s bill “to define Seigniorial rights in Lower Canada, 
recorded under our Parliamentary heading, this day. On these we cannot | and to facilitate the redemption thereof” has passed the House of 
dwell, or stay to moralise on the remarkable spectacle which they afford-| Assembly, and only now awaits the concurrence of the Legislative 
ed. Our brethren here have certainly a fair occasion for some badinage| Council and the sanction of the Governor, to become a law. It is 
at our expense, hardly possible, in the limited space we can afford to the topic, to present 
_An immense amount of unprofitable discussion still takes place, from | even a condensed sketch of the machinery by which the Attorney-General 
time to time, on the new Gun Powder Plot, in which the Times and Lord | proposes to commence the gradual extinction of seigniorial rights. Nor 
Palmerston have endeavoured to implicate Kossuth; but we observe no ideas | are such details required of us, Those of our readers who are directly 
elicited from any quarter—either on the immediate subject of the war-| interested in the case will not seek information in the columns of New 
rockets, or on the broader one of refugees and their position in England— | York journals ; and to those who have no concern in the matter, disquisi- 
which are worth the space that they would occupy. The lamentations of | tions on legal forms and French tenures would be obviously tedious. 
those Peace Professors, Mesers. Cobden and Bright, over the efforts of the | Suffice it to say that the bill begins by stating in definite terms what 
London police to circumvent any warlike plottings, are perfectly absurd, | seigniorial dues and feudal rights exist by law in Lower Canada, assesses 
and betray that reckless inconsistency which is so decided a feature in the | at a fixed value indefinite rights, and reduces all seigniorial rents to a 
course and the opinions of those gentlemen. Let us, however, do justice | maximum of two sous per acre ; then on the basis so established, it com- 
to the more praptonl effort of Mr. Cobden, M. Ewart, Mr. Hume, and cer- | pels the seigniors tocommute those rights, dues, and rents for a definite 
tain other philanthropic gentlemen, who as a deputation from the Peace sum of money or annual rent, whenever they shall be required to do so 
Conference Committee had an official interview with Lord Clarendon, on by a censitaire. : 
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pite the commendations of historians, it can scarcely be doubted that the 
seigniorial tenure was bad ; bad in its origin, bad in its adaptation to Cana- 
da, bad in its modern distortions. Many persons, holding this opinion, will 
esteem it a happy thing for the Colony, if its blighting influence be des 
troyed, at no other cost than a trifling inconvenience. They will alsocon- 
tentedly leave to philosophising writers this episode in the never-ending 
conflict between Expediency and Principle. 





“An Old Subscriber” at New Orleans has sent us an extract from the 
Log-Book of a British vessel, certified as correctly copied by H.B.M. Con- 
sul for that city, in which is circumstantially detailed how the British clip- 
per, some months since, in the India Seas, fell in with and beat three of 
the most famous clippers belonging to this port. We are requested to re- 
publish the communication to the V. O. Budletin wherein this account 
appears. This we shall do most cheerfully ; and only postpone it, because 
we are endeavouring to find some evidence that may confirm the state- 
ment made, and prefer that the document and the remarks should appear 
simultaneously—the more so, as a general denial of the fact has been put 
out by one of the parties interested. 

In the meantime, as rattling passages under canvas are chronicled, right 
and left, and a sort of reaction in favour of wind versus steam has set in 
—we beg to call the attention of those who understand something of 


‘navigation to the voyage recently performed by the British ship 


Vimiera, Capt. Neatby, from Sydney, N.S. Wales to England, in the brief 
space of 83 days, as recorded in the London Times of the 29th ult. The 
variable weather to which the route is subject, and the general prevalence 
of head winds, off the Cape of Good Hope, render this achievement me- 
morable. It will be remembered that the Sovereign of the Seas in her 
late extraordinary run was not only favoured with continued gales of fair 
wind, but also with a steady set of the sea. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Whilst on this matter—which naturally in a great commercial country 
occupies a large place in the public eye—it should be mentioned that there 
is some hope of a sailing match being arranged between the Sovereign of 
the Seas which is built by Mr. McKay of Boston, and the Young America, 
a new and untried ship, constructed by Mr. Webb of New York.--We add, 
with sincere regret, that a pleasure voyage to Europe commenced om 
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rig Commutation is thus obligatory on the seigniory | Thursday by C odore V. ; : . ; 
A : | y by Commodore Vanderbilt and a party of his family and frie 
aa S ne + yn 4, M cere the Foreign Secretary a | Without being obligatory on the tenant, The latter may continue to hold | in his new steam-ship Vorthern Star, Ges thadebibiends pe decoon pry! 0 
ar the United States Soluttinik te a in any new Treaty made | under the seigniorial tenure as long as he pleases ; but the former is bound outset, by the vessel’s running on a rock in the East River. There she 
to arbitration. His Lordship gave ce ee pa or lege yeh rg a _ to dispose of his seigniorial rights when summoned before a commissioner | remained fast during several hours ; and has received so much damage as 
; T, generally favourable, but | ey ; ; : . 
not going beyond the cold routine of official politeness. ur. Cobden, how- | prt +. This is the fest anomaly which strikes the reader of the | to render it essential that she should be laid upon the Dry Dock. But, 





ever, is better posted up on American affairs than aresome of us here. He bill. Others of a similar character, are discovered in its subsequent pro- | there is some consolation in the remark of one of our contemporaries, 


stated, that the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
formally recommended the introduction of such 
tional treaties. Who will send us the report ? “light. 


We find no other home news of moment. The rapid convalesence of our’ Before Mr. Drummond introduced his bill, the bulk of the lands in Lower 
highly favoured Queen, and some slight record of Court movements may | Canada were held under contracts voluntarily made by seignior and vassal 
be found elsewhere. | (censitaire), by which the latter, in consideration of the undisturbed pos- 

French politics are a dead blank ; that is to say, public opinion has no | session of his farm or house, agreed to pay certain sums of money to the 
vent, and the barest record of facts, not always to be relied upon, is former, and“further to allow him certain peculiar privileges and rights. 
deemed;sufficient for the Emperor's subjects. Were it not for the lively Now, the system on which these contracts were based is proved to be pre- 
guesses and the acute observations of the correspondents of foreign jour- judicial to the interests of the country, and it is resolved to supersede them 


of the U. S. Senate, had | interests of the seigniors are treated with less consideration than those of 
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| Visions ; and the general impression produce by its perusal is that the | that “ bad beginnings are said to make good endings.” 





clauses into all interna- | the censitaires. A few words of explanation will place this in a clearer! The telegraph brought word yesterday that the Weshington Union is 


out very strongly in favour of an alliance, offensive and defensive, between 
the United States and Russia. We must go to press ere the mail arrives; 
but are not so much surprised at the ramoured sympathy between Repub- 
licanism and Despotism, because we remember that extremes are said to 
meet. There can be no doubt that the Czar could and woud willingly 
flatter the amour propre of this country, in order to gain his own ends; 
but unnatural alliances are seldom of long duration. —From the Capital 
we hear no news that interests us. One only of the important foreign 


nals, we'should be left almost wholly in the dark. As it is, in referring by a more enlightened plan. In other words, it is deemed necessary to | missions is yet said to be offici lly filled, and that is the Mexican, in the 
readers,to the gathered items respecting France which are scattered here _ remodel the tenure. This being determined, and the legislature having, in | person of Ganeral James Gadsden of South Carolina. He may havea 
and there through our columns, we have but to notice the temporary dis-' view of the necessities of the case, overcome its natural scruples to interfere grave part to play there ; but we believe he is better known in military 
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than in political life. He was one of General Jackson’s aides, in the war 
of 1812. 
Early in the month, Jamaica was cut off from its customary revenue, 
by the expiration of the act for imposing certain import duties, and the 
omission to renew or modify it. This is the painful result of that long- 
protracted contest between the Executive and the lower branches of the 
Legislature, which is so much to be deplored. Free entries have, of 
course, induced speculation. Is every speculator sure that, under these 
peculiar circumstances, there will be no ex post facto revenue bill? 








The British Commissioners to the New York Industrial Exhibition were 
expected to sail on or about the 7th inst.—We trust that they will not be 
here too long in advance of the opening ceremonies. Such contradictory 
dates are mentioned as probable for the great event, that we decline cir- 
culating any of them. 


Appointments. 


James Meade, Esq., to be Provost-Marshal for the Island of Montserrat.—J. P. 
Dale, Esq., to be a member of the Legislative Council of the Falkland Islands. 


Arup. 


Wak Orrice, May 6.—5th Regt of me 4 Gds; Capt Campbell, from 9th Lt 
Drag, to be Capt, v Johnson, who ex. 7th Drag Gds, Lt Goff to be Capt b-p, 
v Bunbury, who ret; Cort Dettmar to be Lt b-p, v Goff. 2nd Drags, Cor the 
onourable M. Deane, from 10th Lt Drags, to be Cor. v Parry, who ret. 6th 
Drags, Cor. Jones to be Lt be. v Probyn, who ret. 9th Lt Drags, Capt John- 
son, from 5th Drag Gds, to be Capt, v Campbell, who excs. 10th Lt Drags, Cor 
Richmond, from 12th Lt Drags, to be Cor, v tic Hon M Dean, appd to 2nd Drags. 
Regt of Ft Gds; Capt le Couteur, from 87th Ft, to be Lt and Capt v 
the Hon A Chichester, who exs. 13th Ft; Lt Lynch to be Capt bp. v Hogge, 
who ret; Ensign Bainbrigge to be Lt b-p, v oe 23d Ft; Surg Burke, from 
24th Ft tobe Surg v Gamble, who excs. 24t Ft; Surg Gamble, M.D., from 23d 
Ft, to be Surg, ye who exs. 27th Ft; Lt Creagh to be Capt b-p, v Patti- 
son, who ret; Ens Gore to be Lt b-p, v Creagh; Ens Lambton, from 98th Ft, to 
be Ens v Gore.. 42d Foot; Ens Hope, from Ist Foot, to be Ens, v Fletcher, who 
vets. 53d Foot; Ensign Acton to be Lt b-p, v Waters, who rets; Ens Pockling- 
ton, from 18th Ft, to be Ens, v Acton. 55th Foot; Lt Wemyss, from Payma. 
Cape Mounted Riflemen, to be Lt v Macdonnell, app Payma; Ens Hannay to be 
Ltb-p, v Wemyss who ret. 58th Boot; Payma-Serg Harrison, of 58th Ft, to be 
Ens w-p, v Tighe, pro. 60th Ft; Capt Biggs, from 97th Ft, to be Capt, v Sib- 
thorp, who exch. 83d Ft; hay Wyvill, from 90th Ft, to be Capt, v Crawford, 
who exs. 80th Ft;. Maj-Gen rguimbau, C. B., to be Col, v Lt-Gen Daubeney, 
dec. 87t Ft; Lt and Capt the Hon A. Chichester, from Coldstream Reg of Ft 
Gds, to be Capt, v Le Couteur, who exc. 90th Ft; Capt. Crawford, from 83d 
Ft, to be Capt, v Wyvill, who exc. 97th Ft; Capt Sibthorp, from 60th Ft, to be 
Capt v Biggs, who ex. Ceylon Rifle Reg; First Lt Butler to be Capt b-p, v Lu- 
cas, who ret; Sec Lt Rouch to be First Lt b-p, v Butler. Cape Mounted Rifle- 
men; J. Gurney, Esq. to be Paymaster vy Wemyss, app Lt on 55th Ft. 
Hospital Staff—Staff Ass Gurg Hoskin, M.D. to be Staff-Snrg of Sec Class, v 
Affleck, dec; W. Snell, gent, to be Assist-Surg to Forces, v Hoskin, prom on 


Staf.—Chaplains—The Rev H Wright to be Chaplain to the Forces. 


Home anv Foreian Service.—The 52nd Light Infantry at Dublin, and the 
Sist mere at Kilkenny, are placed under orders for India (as we mentioned 
last week.) They are to relieve the 18th Royal Irish and 80th Regiments, now 
se in Burmah, both of which corps have been sixteen years on foreign ser- 
vice. 52nd will embark about June. The dépéts of both regiments are at 
present at Chatham. 

THe CAMERONIANS.—The Gibraltar Chronicle announces the embarkation, 
on the 26th ult., of the Cameronians, for Canada. The governor was present, 
and the regiment was preceded to the boats by the bands of the 13th, 44th, 55th, 
and 92d Regiments, amid an immense concourse of spectators. The regiment 
was afterwards told off into three separate divisions, and embarked in the fol- 
1 order:—The head-quarters, under Lieut.-Col. Hemphill, with Capts. Frend 
and Nicholson, Lieuts. Wallace and Mosse, Dr. Grogan, and Quartermaster 
Kent, in the Thomas Arbuthnot ; a division, under Brevet Lieut.-Col. Hogarth, 
with Capts. Cameron and Andrews, Lieuts. Quartley and Granville, and Assist.- 
Surg. Douglas, in the Joseph Somes ; and the remaining division, under Capt. 
Carey, Capt. Longmore and Lieut. Chute, in the Santipore. On the arrival 
of the regiment at Montreal, they will relieve the 20th Foot, which is to return 
to England. 

New Unirorm ror THE British Army.—Immediately after the Levee, on 
Wednesday the 27th ult., Messrs 8. Isaac, Campbell & Co., army contractors, 
St. James’s street, had the honour of a ~~ interview with his Royal High- 
neas Prince Albert, at the Palace, when they submitted the new By the of uni- 








forms, accoutrements, &c. which have recently been sanctioned the authori- 
ties, at the. War-office and Board of Ordnance, as the d change of dress 
for the British army.—We do not find the change pertloplestens in any of our 
English papers. 
New Ptece or OrpNANcE.—A new piece of ordnance for batteries and ships 
has been invented by Robert Armstrong, lst Dragoon Guards, Royal Barracks 
Dublin. Its superiority over the old battery guns consists in its being capable 
of being brought to bear upon any object within an angle of ninety degrees with- 
out the necessity of moving its carriage ; therefore fewer men will be required 
to work it. A ship armed with guns of this description could bring the whole 
of her broadside to bear upon any object within the angle of ninety degrees, 
without moving a single carriage. It is particularly adapted for bow and stern 
chasers. A ship either pursued or pursuing, could bring at least two-thirds of 
her broadside to bear yay the enemy without altering her course one single 
point, which could not be done with the ordnance now in use. In the event of 
a bombardment, every gun, in the short — of two minutes, could be converted 
into an inverted mortar if required. In batteries they possess the same advan- 
over the guns in present use, and at least three or four men less will be re- 
quired to work them, as there will be no lifting to the right or left with hand- 
spikes. The metal of the gun is all that is moved when required to fire either 
to the right or left. 


Home EncAMPMENT NEAR WINDSOR.—The exact position and form of the 
great encampment on Chobham common have now been determined upon ; the 
ground has been surveyed and is judiciously selected. The line of encampment 
will form a semicircle, commencing at Col. Chaloner's property and extending 
along some high ground to Staples-hill, a distance of about a mile and three- 
quarters, fronting several thousand acres of common or heath ground, similar 
to that of Ascot Heath. The position of the head-quarters of the Commander- 
in-Chief has also been chosen ; it is on an eminence about a mile distant, and in 
front ofthe army. At the commencement and termination of the line of encamp- 
ment the cavalry will be stationed, with the artillery directly in front of them, 
and the centre of the line will be formed of the infantry ; altogether there will 
be 10,000 men encamped. 

A party of the Royal Sappers and Miners from the Royal Military College and 
Fusilier Guards from Windsor have been engaged, under the scientific directions 
of Col. Vicars and Lieut. Drake, in securing a supply of water, by making em- 
bankmeyts, digging wells, &. Two ponds, the ‘ Little Arm’ and “Great 
Arm,” have been formed from the coring» in various parts of the ground, the 
water from which is described by the inhabitants of the district as of the purest 

ality. Ground has also been laid out for the temporary stables of the cavalry; 

ey aes be mpd canvas. 
Inge will occupy a mansion in the neighbourhood of Sunninghill. 
The Duke of Cambridge will probably be the Geacnal in command, His Royal 
Highness will take up his residence at Bagshot-park. The encampment, if the 
weather should prove favourable, will last about six weeks. 

The following regiments have already received orders to repare for the en- 
campment ;—The Ist battalion of the Scots Fusilier Guards, from Windsor ; 
2nd ion of Scots Fusilier Guards, from the Tower ;_ lst battalion of Grena- 
dier Guards, from Chichester ; the Ist Regiment of Life Guards, from Windsor, 
and 2nd Regiment of Life Guards, from Regent's-park Barracks. Some of the 
gery are expected to march on the ground about the Ist of J une, but the 

ole of the encampment will not be formed until the first week of the Ascot 
races. The encampment, as viewed from almost any part of the heath, will no 


doubt, form one of the dest military spectacles whi , 
England for more than half a contary.” Pectacies which has been witnessed in 


Navy. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Lts., W. Burley Grant to the C , 14, sh is- 
sioned at Sheerness; E. Hardinge to the Nerbudda, 12. bri ; ceanauinened | at 
tarm, C. J.J. Brown tothe Vulcan; TC 3 Drvdae tay eaanls— Paynes 

, C.J. J. Brown m; T.C.J. en to the Vi — . W. 
L. Onslow, Chaplain, to the Duke of Wellington. sn atliimeaaatias 
Promotron.—Commr. Chaloner to the rank of captain. 


The Ear! of Hardwicke, it is currently reported, will receive the comm. 

the Ajax, at Cork, superseding Capt. Michael Quin, whose period of service bed 
expired.—The Pheniz, steam-sloop, Commr. Inglefield, has been joined by Lt. 
ot, of the French navy, who previously served as a volunteer in the Arctic 
with Mr. Kennedy, in Lady Franklin's vessel the Prince Albert. M. 

ot intended to have proceeded with Mr. Kennedy this year in the Isabel 
screw-steamer, belonging to Lady Franklin, and now on her way to Behring’s 
Straits, but owing to domestic affairs he was unable to proceed with her, but, 
to show his ardour in the search for Sir John Franklin, he has volunteered to 
proceed to the North Polar regions in the Phaniz.—The ill-fated Dawniless, 24 


(verew), Capt. Halstead, has arrived at Spithead, last from Bermuda_'The 





, 8, Commr. White, from the Coast of Africa, has arrived at Ports: . 
—The London, 90, Capt. Eden, has sailed for the Mediterranean to peo mang 
fleet under the command of Admiral Dundas. The London had to sail without 
being able to complete her complement of hands. 


Obituary. 


Lupwick Tisck, who has told multitudinous stories, over which two or three 








Tieck was born in that city on the 31st of May, 1773, and was, therefore, within 
a month of completing his term of four score years when he died. Tieck, after 
through a Berlin Gymnasium and the school at Halle, devoted his early 
iterary life to the study of poetry. His ardour led him all over Germany, and 
into Italy and France, and at a later period into England. The circle of Ger- 
man notorieties, with which he was intimately allied, was that of Jena, whereof 
Schelling, Fichte, the Schelegels and Hardenberg were the brightest lights. 
During this period, he cultivated his tic faculties vigorously, publishing 
several successive volumes, which found not very many, but very enthusiastic 
readers. To German poetry and romance he was poouheste — a 4 
vive the forgotten rhymes of the middle ages was one 0 ‘a : 
He at last succeeded in re-exciting a taste for them ; and publishers soon found 
it profitable to gratify it by republishing the Mielbungen Lued and the Frauen- 
dienst. The study of Spanish Literature suggested a fresh translation of Don 
Quixotte, which, when finished, was hailed witl universal applause, and at once 
superseded the previous and less accurate versions. His friends, the Schelegels, 
were, during his intercourse with them, lecturing and writing upon the early 
English drama. Tieck joined their labours with enthusidsm. Several papers 
in the periodicals of the time attest his fine appreciation of Shakspere. After- 
wards two volumes were issued, with translations from Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and other of the great dramatist’s cotemporaries; and when sao 
Schelegel left his version of Shakspere incomplete, it was Tieck who finished it. 
As a prose story writer, Tieck only became distinguished in his later years. A 
vivid imagination, a taste rigidly cultivated with regard to the rules of purest 
art, and a genial, sunny nature fitted him admirably for the best displays of 
German genius in that department of Jetters. The latest of his romances, was 
the longest and most dabemie. Vittoria Accesombone was published in 1840. 
It was constructed somewhat upon the French model, George Sand gyn | ob- 
viously influenced the mental direction of the veteran littérateur, so far, in eed, 
as to confuse many of his previous views respecting marriage and moral obliga- 
tion. The romance is one of extraordinary power. 

The influence of Tieck on German literature has, perhaps, been equalled by 
that of no other man. Not only his printed works, and the various labours of 
others suggested and directed by his ageaatty are answerable for this. His 
personal influence was unusual ; his fine soci owers and diversified accom- 
plishments made him the centre of the finest scholarly excellence of his time ; 
and no occasion was allowed to escape without some of his admirable views of 
literary esthetics, of art — to the communication of ideas, being impressed 
upon his guests. The death of the excellent old man is an era in the history of 
German letters.—N. Y. Davy Times. 


Sir C. Macteop.—This distinguished Indian officer, the late Lieut.-General 
Sir Charles Macleod, entered the Madras army nearly 60 years ago. He served 
with distinction in the Mysore campaign of 1799, under Lord Harris, and in the 
Mahratta campaigns of 1803-4, under the Duke of Wellington, then Major-Genl. 
Wellesley, with whom he was present at the battle of Argaum. He also bore 
part, with a conspicuous merit, in the Mahratta war of 1817-18, as Quarter- 
master-General of the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force, commanded by the late Sir 
John Doveton. In this war Sir Charles Macleod particularly distinguished him- 
self at the siege and battle of Nagpoor. In recognition of his military services 
he was made, first a C.B., and afterwards, though not until late in his long and 
honourable life,a K.C.B. He was of ancient Highland family, than which there 
are few families anywhere seated that have given through successive genera- 
tions a greater number of good and faithful servants to their Sovereign and their 
country. The late Lieut.-General Sir John Macleod, who died at a very ad- 
vanced age only last year, was brother to Sir Charles. The late Sir John Mac- 
pherson, who succeeded Warren Hastings as Governor-General of India, and 
died an old man more than 30 years ago, was, strange to say, Sir Charles Mac- 
leod’s nephew, being grandson of Sir Charles’s father by the issue of an early 
marriage, while Sir John Macleod and Sir Charles were among the issue of a 
marriage made late in life. 


CoLoneL Gore.—Died, early on the 21st ult., at the Ordnance House, Fethard, 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Ross Gore, C.B., barrack-master, after a long period of de- 
clining health. Lieut.-Col. Gore entered the army in the year 1800, and accom- 
panied the expedition to Texel in 1805, off which island he was shipwrecked 
(when five officers and 106 men were drowned), was taken prisoner on landing, 
and exchanged after two months. He next proceeded with his regiment (the 
89th) to Canada, and served in the campaigns of 1813-14 in that country—was 
present at the actions of Chrysteler’s Farm (for which he received the medal), 
and Lundy’s-lane, where he was taken prisoner, with a number of other officers, 
and detained until the end of that year ; embarked again for India in 1820, was 
present during the whole Burmese war, and commanded the 89th for the last 
nine months of that war; during his command the regiment was engaged in 
five general actions. For his distinguished services in this war he received, 
besides the medal, the Cross Companion of the Bath from his Majesty Wil- 
liam IV. 


Tue Dean oF PeTeRBoROUVGH.—The Very Rev. George Butler, D.D., Dean of 
Peterborough, son of the Rev. Weedon Butler, was born in Pimlico, July 5, 1774. 
At Cambridge, in January, 1794, being then only nineteen years old, he was 
Senior Wrangler and Senior Smith’s Prizeman of his year—Lord Lyndhurst (then 
Mr. pi ay of Trinity College) being in each case second to him. The follow- 
ing year he travelled (principally on foot) through a great part of Germany, 
where he formed the acquaintance of Klopstock, Schiller, Goethe, and other 
eminent literary men. On his return he kept his terms at Lincoln’s-inn, and 
was on the point of being called to the bar when the appointment of mathema- 
tical lecturer to his college altered the direction of his life. After being Fellow 
of his college, and a select preacher before the University, he was, in 1805, 
elected Head-master of Harrow School. In 1814 he was presented by his col- 
lege to the rectory of Gayton, in Northamptonshire. He continued in his ardu- 
ous office at Harrow till 1829, when, after four-and-twenty years of duty there, 
he retired to the living of Gayton, and devoted himself with the same unwearied 
energy to the functions of a parish clergyman. In 1836 Dr. Butler became 
Chancellor of the diocese, and in 1842 was appointed by Sir Robert Peel to the 
vacant Deanery of Peterborough. In the latter office he continued till his death, 
which conned on the 30th ult. Besides his great mathematical attainments, 
Dean Butler was also a distinguished classical scholar, and spoke German, 
French, and Italian with correctness and fluency. He was practically versed in 
chemistry and other branches of physical science. He was a good musician and 
draughtsman ; and he excelled in all athletic exercises, being one of the best 
skaters, fencers, and swimmers of his time. 


THE MARCHIONESS OF DaLHovusie.—The mail by the last steamer mentions 
the death of this noble lady, who was on her return from Calcutta, her husband 
being the Governor-General of India. The peculiar and distressing circum- 
stances are thus noted in a London paper of the 7th inst. ‘The Monarch has 
arrived off Falmouth, from Calcutta, and landed by a pilot cutter the remains of 
Lady Dalhousie, who was a passenger on board. Her ladyship’s demise was 
occasioned by sea-sickness, promoted + — of wind on Sunday last. The 
body will be immediately forwarded to London. The Monarch left Calcutta Ja- 
nuary 2.’ Lady Dalhousie was a daughter of the Marquess of Tweeddale, and 
sigter of the present Duchess of Wellington. 


At Brighton, Lt. Milman, R.N.—In London, aged 68, Benjamin Capper, Esq., 
barrister-at-law, and ex-Attorney-General at, Tobago.—At Edinburgh, John 
Scott, Esq., M.D., Physician to the Queen.—At Clifton, Capt. George Hood, late 
of the 43d Light Infantry, and Paymaster of the Bristol district—Commr. J. 
Swain, R.N. He was in receipt of the out-pension of Greenwich Hospital.—In 
London, Capt. Kersteman, late of the Inniskilling Dragoons.—The Marquis de 
Valdegamas, Spanish Ambassador in Paris, better known as Juan Donoso Cor- 
tes. He had been the warm advocate of liberal institutions in Spain, but recoiled 
with disgust from the excesses which followed the revolutionary outbreak of 
1848. From that period his political opinions underwent a change, which he 


carried to an extreme. 
PAusic. 


AMERICAN Musica Funp Socrery.—We generally hold that Charity disarms 
criticism ; but we cannot look thus leniently upon a Society, entirely composed 
of Musicians, the first and greatest musical charitable Association in this coun- 
try, one in which every musician, not only in this city, but throughout the 
whole country ought to take an equal interest. Here we have a right at least 
to expect musical cleverness and unity; and the charitable object is no excuse 
for their absence. But we shall return presently to such fault-finding in refer- 
ence to the performance of Monday night, as we cannot honestly avoid. 

Mendelssohn’s music to the Midsummer Night's Dream is in our opinion his 
most successful production ; for more than his Piano concertos, more than his 
St. Pavl, and more than his Antigone, it shows the elevated and original bent 
of his mind. “ If music,” says a distinguished German contemporaneous writer, 
“were a science instead of an art, Mendelssohn would be the greatest musician 
the world ever saw.” Never perhaps was a truer critical remark penned. Men- 
delssohn had more scientific acquirements than perhaps any composer that ever 
lived, Mozart alone excepted, whilst in artistic accomplishments few could ex- 
cel him; and yet he lacked in many of his compositions—perfect, correct, 
pleasing, and artistic as they were—that warm geniality, that taking, magnetic 
breath, which is the very soul of true genius. He is not deficient in originality 
of style or form, as Spohr is sometimes said to be, for we may state in proof, 
that he has dozens of disciples and imitators, whilst Spohr has none ; but Men- 
delssohn’s own inspirations fail to impart their warmth quickly to others. In 
his fanciful and romantic tone-pictures, in his beautifully arranged musical 
landscapes, of which he has only given us tuo few, he excels and is all himself. 
The Micsummer Night's Dream is a collection of precious pearls and gems, ar- 
ranged in the most perfect forms of a Kaleidoscope. It is the most original 
emanation of his genius, the expression of his own soul. How perfectly the 
brilliant ideas of the overture are carried through to the end; and yet that over- 
ture was written in 1826 when he was scarce seventeen years of age, whilst the 
whole work was finished and produced in 1842! ’ 

But to return to the performance. The Orchestra was small, badly selected, 
and badly drilled. The Black Swan, a few weeks ago, had as good, if not a 
better one than the “‘ American Musical Fund Society!” We have nothing to 
do with the causes of this deficiency of strength, or this want of rehearsal; we 











seuerations have hung rapturously, died at the first of this month in Berlin. 





only know and regret that it should have been thus. The Overture was badly 





rendered, in consequence of uncertainty, indecision, and want of unanimity im 
the players. The Scherzo was played much too slow, (perhaps because some 
of the Orchestra could not read it fast enough,) and the Wedding March (al- 
though enqpred as usual) was rushed through at the fastest possible rate. But 
we cannot enumerate all the mistakes and faults of this very inefficient band. 
The vocal part was no better. Mrs. Brinkerhoff and Miss Thomas sang well 
and satisfactorily ; but there were five other ladies whom we observed opening 
their mouths occasionally, but who, we firmly believe, never sang a note. At 
least, though we sat close by them, we could not hear a note from them. 

As we have nothing to say in commendation of Miss Kimberley’s reading of 
the play, we pass on to Paul Julien. This wonderful young virtuoso again jus- 
tified all the high encomiums which the press of this city and of other places 
have so lavishly bestowed upon him. In truth, he was the sole star of the even- 
ing, and his performances the only part which repaid the critical portion of the 
audience for the trouble of attending. His Ma Céline was of course encored ; 
and afterwards, Mr. H. C. Watson, the Vice-President of the Society, presented 
him with the Diploma of Honorary Membership of the American Musical Fund. 
This honour has thus far been bestowed upon only six artists ; and the act con 
fers great credit upon the Officers of the Fund, as well as upon the recipient. 


Brama. 

There is no doubt that the immense success of the Hippodrome has had an 
unfavourable effect upon Theatrical treasuries, although we decline the invidi- 
ous task of guaging the degree in which each establishment has suffered- 
“« Macbeth” at the Broapway, with its creditable outfit, has subsided into alter- 
nate nights: whilst at Burron’s the new system of “ stars,” which was inau, 
gurated lately by Mr. J. W. Wallack, is to be continued hy Mr. and Mrs. Barney 
Williams. The season is so near its close, that we presume the expedient is a 
temporary one. It is to be hoped that, after having reaped larger profits from 
the working of a stock company, Managers will not retrogade to the pernicious 
and unprofitable plan so often discountenanced in these columns, 

Mr. Wauuack, at his house, has made a hit in bringing out ‘‘ Don Cesar de 
Bazan,” that inimitable piece, albeit done to death. With such a Don Ceasar 
as Mr. Wallack himself, what play-goer indeed can let the occasion pass unno- 
ticed? Where else shall he find so thorough a representative of that mingled 
buffoonery, audacity, dissoluteness, degradation, pride, and dignity, that have 
combined to set this creation of Scribe’s at the head of melodramatic charac- 
ters? So many eulogies, however, both of part and actor, have already ap- 
peared in print that we need not go over the ground again. The play is very 
well placed on the stage, and is rendered with ap attention to accessories and 
scenic effect that merits a word of praise. This should also be awarded to those 
well-balanced glee-singers, Messrs Lyster, Rea, Trevor, and Alleyne, who always 
do full justice to such incidental music as is set down for them in the bills. 
From the cast we pick out Miss Laura Keene and Mrs. Conover. The former 
makes a fair and acceptable Maritana ; the latter enacts the boy Lazarillo with 
much neatness and discretion.—Equally old as the pleasant Spanish drama, and 
yet belying its name, is the farce of “‘ Used-Up,” just now in vogue at the same 
house. But it never is used up, because, with all its appropriate extravagance, it 
is based on something natural. We remark on it, however, just by way of com- 
plimenting Mr. Lester on his clever acting in the earlier scenes. But is he as 
perfect when Sir Charles is playing the clod-pole? To our thinking, he loses 
many delicate and telling points, by throwing himself too broadly into the 
bumpkin’s air and manners; the man of fashion should only be skinned over. 
Mr. Lester is too good a comedian, not to elaborate with the utmost care and 
finish any character of which he takes hold. Miss Laura Keene was unaffect- 
edly agreeable in the little part of Mary Wurzel. 

NIBLO’s was to be re-opened last night, for the ‘ Great Canton Chinese His- 
toric Company” of actors, whom our complimentary card of invitation desig - 
nates as ‘‘ Likeoon’s Tung Hook Tong.’ Was this name selected from that 
Frog vocabulary, of which a little glimpse may be found on the next page? To 
us it seems to have a twang of the marshes. Next week, we shall know better. 

What of London theatricals, if our own offer nothing new ?—You may relish 
the following notices ofa play and an extravaganza, the former a recent failure 
at the Haymarket, the latter a success at the Olympic. Competent critics 
write. 

Robert Browning’s very charming dramatic poem, Colombe’s Birthday, the 
daintiest of legends, clad in delicatest mogtene, has been dragged through the 
rude ordeal of a stage murder ; all the noble feeling, the bright-piercing purity, 
the chivalrous tenderness, the subtle thought and gentle fancy of the poet, 
weighed in the balance of a Haymarket audience, and found wanting—in those 
qualities which a Haymarket audience naturally prefers. Culombe’s Birthday, 
to be enjoyed as it deserves to be enjoyed, demands audience and actors the 
most cultivated and refined. On this occasion, with the exception of Mr. Howe, 
who played with good sense and judicious propriety, and of Miss Helen Faucit, 
who with all her fine sympathetic intelligence, cannot be said to have improved 
in her art, (she needs repose, gradation, harmony, a little less consciousness, 
and a little more continuity of expression,) the play was condemned by its in- 
terpreters. , 

r. Barry Sullivan, saving one or two better moments, attitudinized oppres- 
sively ; and as to the four courtiers,—think of Mr. Braid emphasizing ever 
trivial word of a very small part with a lugubrious and awful solemnity, as if 
the life of the play and the existence of the British drama depended on it. Per- 
haps this may come from imitating Charles Kean; his grimaces and contortions 
were those of a Richard the Third. Indeed, I think this Mr. Braid must be the 


celebrated provincial actor who, anxious to give a new reading to a celebrated 
passage, exclaimed ,— 


‘ Off with his head so much— 
(Marking the exact line in the neck to be sliced.) 











For Buckingham.” 


If Mr. Braid had only to say, How d’ye do? he would say it as if it were a mes- 
sage charged with death. This is assassinating elocution with a vengeance ! 


Although in this irreverent age we have learned to burlesque nearly ever: 
subject which our ancestors considered solemn, we question whether Macbet 
can ever become a legitimate vehicle for fun, however great the comic talent 
employed on its transformation. There are several incidents in human life that 
can be seen from a ridiculous as well as from a serious point of view, but a deli- 
berate murder committed by a host upon his guest, and exhibited in all its de- 
tails, can scarcely be said to admit of two sides. Pe 

Having commenced with this ey i proviso, we are willing to state, that 
Mr. Talfourd’s burlesque of Macbeth is a very clever work of its kind. The dia- 
logue is replete with those elaborate puns for the manufacture of which the 
author has already obtained much renown, and several features in the newest 
mode in performing Shakspeare’s tragedy have been ingeniously travestied. 
Thus, in the armour made of pot-lids, and in the strange a nce of Banquo’s 

host, who comes out of a clock with a skeleton umbrella, and then quietl 

ights himself up in the fire, we find that aptitude for seizing on the pecaliart. 
ties of the day which is the essential quality in a burlesquing genius. 

But far more important than the burlesque itself, which has its light and heavy 
moments, is the performance of Macbeth by Mr. Robson, a low comedian, who 
has but recently joined the establishment. There is such an originality in this 
actor’s humour, and his grotesque embellishments of the character show such a 
fund of comic invention, that we may consider his acting of the mock murderer, 
as something more than promising. His pry is that he really seems to 
be aware of the tragic foundation which lies at the bottom of the grotesque su- 
perstructure ; and hence, however extravagant his gestures and articulations, 
we find that they are odd expressions of a feeling intrinsically serious. The 
imitation of the dagger soliloquy, by some violent dumb show to the air of the 
Pas des Poignards, while excessively droll, has in it something of actual des- 
peration ; and the appearance of Macbeth after the murder is committed is 
marked by that caricatured horror which may sometimes be found in the works 
of those eccentric draughtsmen of the Callot breed, who love to sport with 
things in themselves terrific. The Macbeth of Mr. Robson belongs to no recog- 
nized school of burlesque acting, but 1s an original creation. 

As we recently expressed our belief that acting was on the decline, we adda 
few more words touching this Mr. Robson, even though they tell against us... 
Yet, after all, it is of real actors that we are in want— not of farcew's. 


Of allthe departments of histrionic art, that in which we are least deficient 
is the department of low comedy,—as the names of Keeley, Backstone, Comp- 
ton, Harley, can testify. But Fortune now sends her pon to Newcastle, and 
we have one talent more in the person of Mr. Robson, of the Olympic; who. 
achieved a great success in a burlesque of the tragedy of Mucbeth. If this little 
gentleman has worldly wisdom in addition to histrionic talent, there is reason 
to believe he will make some figure ih his profession. We have been done to 
death with burlesque, and have had several distinct fits of weariness at — 
every tragical or fanciful subject discussed in the language of those very limi 
beings the ‘‘ men about town;” but there is such a mine of grotesque embel- 
lishment and such evidence of original conception in Mr. Robson, that we are 
willing for his sake to endure Lady Macbeth singing ‘“ Tooral — in her 
sleep. and to see a travestied murder, with bloody daggers 10 the hands of the 
funny assassins. Nor is the burlesque itself devoid of merit. The peculiarities 
of the Princess’s Macbeth are imitated with a great deal of humour ; and Mr. 
Talfourd’s dialogue is replete with such ean wit, that we nog to meet him 
on higher ground than is afforded by burlesquing Shakspeare and Euripides. 
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Che Albion, 














uent to your leaving this.—We 
little fighting.—He fired greatly 
He is I am happy to tell you 
this sar, | but his life is still 
danger.—If he recovers I shall say 
there never was so fortunate a man : 
I am—and to make my good chance quite perfect—my wife, never heard 
a word of it until I returned from the ground. 
“ Believe me, to be 
yeild ela 
“ bd) 

” “DanteL O’ConneLL. 

“ Will Lord D. accept our petition? Have you any influence over him 
still _—I wish to God he would, for our sake and his, accept it cordially. 
It would place him on the highest station in Ireland.” 

The reading of this letter recalls in a vivid manner some of the most 
striking incidents connected with that tragical event in O’Connell’s his- 
tory. It was in January, 1815, that in one of his political diatribes at the 
agitation shop of the day (whether it was called board, or club, or society,) 
O'Connell complimented the municipal body of the city of Dublin with the 
title of a “‘ beggarly corporation.” It is noteworthy, that nearly thirty 
years after that, having first richly earned for himself the distinctive ap- 
pellation of “ King of Beggars,” he ruled the same city as its Lord Mayor, 
representing a corporation composed of as tag-rag materials as ever dis- 
graced any age or country. : 

That, however, is nothing to the matter. The old corporation had no 

eat right to pride itself on its gentility, and it was considered a hector- 

g proceeding when one of its members took up a censure bestowed upon 
the geaeral body as a personal offence, and resolved to fasten a quarrel 
upon its author. This was Mr. D’Esterre, a retired marine officer, who had 
formed a mercantile connexion in Dublin and become a member of the 
common council. His affairs were supposed to be in a tottering state at 
the time, and therefore, perhaps, he was the more quick to take the re- 
flection to himself. Some were so charitable as to insinuate that he was 
anxious to seize so good an opportunity to recommend himself to the Go- 
vernment by humbling a public enemy. Whatever might be his motive, 
he called upon Mr. O'Connell to retract the offensive words, and Mr. 
O’Connell stoutly refused to do so. 

Thereupon ensued a state of society such as may have been often wit- 
nessed in the olden time of Irish misrule, but it is vain to hope, under the 
present state of police, that we e’er shall look upon its like again.” For 
two or three days the town was domineered by two factions, who traversed 
the streets in opposite directions, ostensibly in search of one another, but 
never once contriving to come face to face. 

At one time Mr. D’Esterre, armed with a cane, sallied forth from Daw- 
son street, attended by some score of true-blue supporters of our glorious 
constitution, all similarly equipped. Swaggering along the sunny side 
of Stephen’s Green, they would pass down Grafton street and cross the 
river by Carlisle Bridge. Rumour ascribed this demonstration to a deadly 
intention to horsewhip O’Connell wherever he should be found. 

When this party had comfortably housed itself back again with the 
Lord Mayor, or was seated at Atwood’s Coffee-room in Dame street, 
“ nursing its wrath to keep it warm,” over a competent supply of mock 
turtle, Daniel O’Connell with a stalwart following would come like trage- 
dy, “ sweeping by,” every mother’s son brandishing a defensive cudgel 
and casting fierce looks across the street at the gownsmen who crowded 
about the college gates, eager and impatient to behold the conflict. 

A strapping fellow was Dan in that day, tall, active, muscular, and full 
of life. and to hand, he would have been an ugly customer to any 
champion the thick-winded Corporation could have turned out against him. 
But as in the Homeric battles, often two heroes “ ranging for revenge” 
would traverse the field for the length of a day without collision, an en- 
vious mist interposing, so the steam of Atwood’s soup, or the hats of the 
Liberty one tossing in the air, still concealed these fiery spirits from each 
other’s sight; and it was not till the second night, when they were tired 
and ashamed of strutting and fretting on the pavement, that a cartel was 
delivered at Mr. O’Connel’s house, and a meeting appointed for the fol- 
lowing day. 

After breakfast on the following morning, accordingly, was Mr. O’Con- 
nell, accompanied by Major Macnamara and some other friends, seen pas- 
sing the leading streets of our metropolis in a coach drawn by four 
horses, towards the Naas road; and much about the same hour a like 
> a with Mr. D’Esterre and his friends proceeded in the same direc- 

ion. 

It was not unusual in those days to manage such matters in such a way. 
Although Lord Norbury had already pronounced his opinion, that “ the 
first report of a duel should be that of the pistols,” display and fanfaro- 
nade were not considered evidence of a reluctance to do real business : 
and at a much later period parties in quest of barbarous satisfaction, have 
been seen to move with an undisguised intent of murder towards the field, 
gathering their friends and admirers as they advanced, and followed by 
any quantity of barren disinterested amateurs who might think it worth 
while ‘ to see the sport.” 

Thus I well recollect to have seen, about six years after that, the quiet 
village of Abbeyleix disturbed from its propriety by an inroad of equi- 
pages, crowded inside and out with stern-looking passengers, who de- 
manded refreshment for themselves and provender for their horses. They 
had been routed by a magistrate, a singularly meddling and officious per- 
son, who had .interdicted their meeting in the adjacent county of Kil- 
kenny ; and Abbeyleix, with its sequestered woods and lawns, being con- 
sidered “ a nice quiet place to fight in,’’ they came trooping, in number 
about thirty, first to breakfast, and afterwards to settle the difference with 
what appetite they might. 

It was a motley muster as could well be assembled at a short notice, 
made up of half-pay militia subalterns, attorneys, sporting squires of a 
grade now nearly extinct, and two or three gentlemen of unequivocal pre- 
tensions. There were noted fire-eaters in the number, at least half-a-dozen, 
who had each killed or seriously disabled his man or two; and it was 
strange to remark what an inferior order of humanity those manslayers 
represented. They were distinguished among the rest by their smallness 
of stature and mean appearance, without anything manly in their bear- 
ing, but on the contrary, a sinister and rather sneaking cast of features, 
as if they were ashamed to look at the image which they had defaced. It 
was, perhaps, natural that it should be so ; for the motive which most com- 
moaly led to the perpetration of those homicides was a pitiful and vulgar 
thirst for eminence, which is not easily gained by a person of low attain- 
ments, unless by some extraordinary exertion he can raise himself from 
the ground 
“ Et virdm victor volitare per ora.” 


The best looking and most interesting personage in the whole group 
was a young fellow named Shaw, of a fresh complexion and good figure, 
who was hawked about to be shot at in a convenient time and place, by 
One of the dirty little creatures aforesaid. Their attempt to desecrate that 
neighbourhood, however, was frustrated by the interference of another 
Magistrate, the brother of the noble proprietor, who was also the incum- 
bent of the parish, and who, having vainly endeavoured to overrule the 
party to a peace, bound them over not to transgress the law within his 
a They passed on therefore in quest of some other “ quiet?’ 

pon found it, as the shades of evening were descending upon them, 
be an pre wrg near the source of the River Suir in the county of ipperary, 
: om w « h they had the satisfaction of retiring after a few moments’ de- 
ey Be t y respective homes, leaving the fresh-coloured lad above-men- 
oe on } © grass behind them, with a bullet in his head. He died the 

oMowing day, and all because the law is, or was, so punctilious as not to 
permit a county magistrate to follow or arrest a murderer prepense one 
inch beyond the confines of his own jurisdiction. 

a what has ail this to do with O’Connell’s rencontre with D’Esterre, 
which no magistrate, lay or clerical, paid or unpaid, dreamt of opposing 
or interfering with in the slightest degree? The only visible exertion of 
authority was the dispatch of a squadron of dragoons from the Royal 
Barracks, after it was ascertained that all Dublin was pouring out its po- 
pulation towards the expected field of battle. Gigs, cars, and postchaises, 


equestrians, to no end, and an innumerab i 
sons of the sod, crowded the broad nat pay Waten a Kilme mbtn oot 


and hurried away south. As soon as this st 
the Castle, orders were sent to the military au 
but whether with a view to arrest the principal authors of the commotion 
or to see fair play observed between them, is a question that is not likely 
at this time of day to receive a thorough solution. If the purpose was to 
interrupt the combat, the precaution was tardily resolved upon ; for the 
departure of the belligerents had been known some hours before the troop- 
“se in ———— ae 
o account, however, for these things now can be 

surmise. All that is certain is that ave different Seine ag he oan 
from that which came to pass. D’Esterre was a reputed fire-eater, and 
his cool determination had been proved on a very trying occasion. The 
mutineers at the Nore had seized him, and required him on pain of death 
to assume the command of a ship, which he heroely refused, and he was 


ate of things was known at 
thorities to be on the alert ; 


actually tied up at the yardarm with a halter round his neck ; but he 


never faltered. “ Haul away, ¥ x lubbers !” was his defying answer to the 
last offer of these dishonourable terms. In the next moment he would 
have been dangling in the air, had not the chief mutineers, in generous 
admiration of a spirit so apt to excite their sympathies, in and 
procured a respite for further parley. An hour at such a crisis is gene- 
rally equivalent to a life. He was sent back to his cabin ; and before the 
time allowed for the definitive enforcement of the conditions had arrived, 
the rage of the conspirators had cooled down. After some further deten- 
tion, he was set ashore to join the other officers of the fleet. 

It was oo that such an antagonist would prove an awkward cus- 
tomer to O’Connell, against whose personal courage doubts were even 
then entertained. Not long before, an unseemly quarrel with a brother of 
the long robe had been adjusted in a manner little conformable to the 
truculent notions of honour at that time prevalent. Atsome minor court 
where it was safe to take liberties with the presiding power, O’Connell 
met an argument of the opposite counsel, Maurice Magrath, with this un- 
parliamentary rejoinder—“ Maurice, you lie ;” and Maurice, taking up a 
volume of the Statutes at Large that lay convenient for such a purpose, 
flung the same at his learned friend’s head. A message followed, and on 
the ground, when the pistols had been handed to the parties, O’Connell, 
who was the challenger. exclaimed with that dramatic pathos in which he 
had no superior either on the stage or off it, “Now am I going to fire at 
my dearest and best friend.” This led to a reconciliation, and no powder 
was burned. 

An ill-natured and sanguinary public was not slow to assign the worst 
motive to the reminiscences of friendship at such a moment ; and hence 
people were prepared to expect an easy triumph for Mr. D’Esterre. Party 
spirit could scarcely have run higher than it does now, but personal ha- 
tred was a more avowed ingredient in the — with which an obnoxious 
politician was regarded. It is not a reflection therefore so much upon the 
individuals as upon the spirit of the time, to say that there were men in 
office who would have rejoiced to see their formidable reiey A brought 
low in any manner. Tosuch a feeling, at least, was attributed the passive 
acquiescence of the authorities in the tumultuary state of the capital pre- 
vious to the duel, and their abstinence from measures of prevention, when 
apprized that the parties had proceeded. 

f any one imagined, however, that O’Connell was deficient in phyiscal 
courage, it was a great mistake. He had nerve to sustain him in any 
danger, though it never was a part of his philosophy to court it. As Ma- 
dame de Stael said of Napoleon—whom the hero-mongers reproached for 
not having rushed, like Catiline, into the thick of the carnage at Water- 
loo and perished sword in hand—of death in itself he had no fear ; but 
death would have been a reverse, and to reverses of every kind he had a 
decided objection. So neither was it any part of O’Connell’s plan, with a 
brilliant career before him, to run a-tilt at every one he met. Ifhe did 
not run out of the way, it was as much as either his friends or his foes 
had a right to expect. The desperate course which he steered for nearly 
thirty years, in the teeth of hostile administrations, among the breakers 
which separate the anchorage of the law from the wild surf of treason and 
rebellion, is an answer to the absurd imputation of personal fear as a de- 
fect in O’Connell’s nature. He was in fact daring even to rashness: and 
it is notorious that his wife’s health suffered materially, nay, very proba- 
bly her life was shortened, by unceasing agonies of trepidation and alarm, 
lest his temerity should at length place him within the fangs of legal ven- 
geance, Is it not absurd to suppose that such a man would shrink into a 
corner from the discharge of a pistol ? 

The story of his encounter with D’Esterre is soon told. As he said him- 
self in the letter to Lidwell, they had “little fighting.” It was nearly 
sunset when they were placed on the ground, in a field at Bishopscourt, in 
the county of Kildare, about twelve miles distant from Dublin. The place 
was well chosen for spectators, being near the foot of a hill, from which 
many thousands could, and did, behold the proceedings without crowding 
or interruption. A chilling sight it must have been to the small party of 
friends who attended poor D’Esterre, to find themselves hemmed in on 
every side by hostile ranks, whose menacing looks left no reason to doubt 
that a speedy retribution would follow, should the resu t prove untoward 
to the popular idol. They must have been men of no ordinary determina- 
tion, to have consented to stand the hazard at all against such threatening 
odds; no rules of chivalry required them to enter lists surrounded exclu- 
sively by the partisans of an adverse and angry faction ; and it certainly 
argued but little magnanimity in the managers at the opposite side not 
to have rejected such a fearful advantage, and proposed a more secret 
meeting. 

Not me of the whole assemblage maintained a more intrepid demean- 
our, under these trying circumstances, than D’Esterre. However need- 
lessly he may have ht the quarrel, being in, he conducted himself with 
unaffected manliness. His second was a brother corporator, who, inexpe- 
rienced in the science of projectiles, accepted the services of an adept in 
loading the pistols. A great deal was supposed to depend upon that op- 
eration ; half a grain of powder, over or under, being deemed equal to the 
square of the distance in determining the point of incidence. The old tac- 
ticians did not use to be so precise, but shook the charge, @ discretion, out 
of a powder-horn. Happily it has almost ceased to be of the least import- 
ance, whether of the two methods be the more effective. But, on the oc- 
casion of which we speak, it seems not improbable that over-exact science 
saved O’Connell’s life. 

Mr. Frederick Piers, who had undertaken the nice operation of measur- 
ing out the menstruum necessary for giving the bolus due effect, is sup- 
posed to have been too sparing of his powder. Some persons, who weve 
spectators of the event, alleged that the fauit was D’Esterre’s who, in his 
haste to have the first shot, fired before his pistol had been brought to a 
proper level. Whatever the cause, the bullet entered the ground before 
O’Connell’s feet, and he, never the man to throw a “ good chance”’ away, 
took a steady aim and shot his antagonist in the hip. 

The ceremonial observed on this occasion differed from that which was 
usually observed, in the omission of any signal, or word of command. The 
parties were placed on the ground, and Tett to their own discretion to choose 
+ om time, and to use the weapons of offence which had been committed to 
them. 

The reason assigned for this departure from the regular usage was 
that D’Esterre had, in a previous rencontre, fired at his man before 
the word could be given, and hit him ; and that it was therefore deemed 
advisable to preclude him from taking a similar advantage on this oc- 
casion. 

The procedure was not without a precedent. Curran, a ae many 
years before, when he was a stripling unknown to fame, provoked a quar- 


his day, and they went out, accompanied by the whole court, except the 
judge and jury. They were taken to a field, well inclosed with hedges, 
and placed in opposite corners, just as if they had been a pair of bulls 
turned into a paddock. The whole population, from the outside of the 
fence, eagerly watched and encouraged their mutual advances. They 
both fired, and missed ; a “lame and impotent conclusion.’”’ provocative 
of derisive cheers, amid the echoes of which the combatants re-entered the 
court, to receive the ironical congratulations of their long-robed brethren. 
The affair had occupied about three quarters of an hour. 

But, on this occasion, it was no derisive cheer which rose up to heaven ; 
but a loud and cruel yell of triumph went forth from the valley, and was 
sent back again from the hills, while its echoes were prolonged from field 
to field, and passed away todistant multitudes, who telegraphed the event, 
with incredible speed, into the heart of the city. The hapless victim, of 
his own intemperate folly, lay writhing in torture ; but the pang, which 
that shout sent through his heart, far surpassed—as he described it on his 
dying bed—the anguish of his wound. A bitter thing surely it must be, 
to hear thousands of your fellow-creatures rejoicing, with one voice, in your 
calamity ; and such was the requiem which attended poor D’Esterre from 
that luckless field. The following day, while the shades of death were 
thickening around him, his victor—taking his ease at his inn—was specu- 
lating on the advantages which the Catholic Question might reap from the 
patronage of the Earl of Donoughmore. 


“ So runs the world away.” 





MAUREL ON THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
Continued from last week. ; 

M. Maurel continues—in singular coincidence with the opinion of Wel- 
lesley, as hinted in the private conversation just quoted— 

__ “ The great merit of Wellington is to have understood from the first hour, that 
it required a different kind of genius and a different kind of luck to deal with 
Buonaparte.”’—p. 45. P 

And after recapitulating the leading points of Napoleon’s astonishing 
successes against Prussia and Austria, he proceeds :-— 

“In the midst of this hurricane of victories, one man only contemplated the 
real circumstances of the situation, and measured with a calm eye the depth of 
the abyss..... Wellington soon saw that Napoleon was not to be beaten a la 
Na that it would be madness to play as the Emperor, with his innumer- 
able armies and colossal power, was in the habit of doing, at great strokes of 
neck or nothing ; and that, before he could hope to obtain great victories, he 
must, in the first place, learn himself, and teach his army, not to be beaten, and, 





rather than run such a risk, not to fight at all. 





rel in the Circuit Court of Clonmel, with one Walsh, the mob-favourite of 








“ This, to be sure, seems a simple idea ; but it was, in the 
Siam ¢ genius. The greatest officers in Europe both in the 


war, in the cabinet and the field, had been for some 

ciple for the last fifteen years, but they had not fonnd it. He that, like 
medes, said Eureka, was what h will call the Man of Destiny—for he it was 
who the fate of the world. He was not to be whirled forward on the 
wheel of Fortune : he seized it in its most rapid movements, and guided it to his 
own purposes.”"—>p, 45, 

M. Maurel exemplifies this simple but grand conception of W 
the events of his first campaign, and proves from ee nee al 
the events—even those that seemed accidental or been 
calculated, prepared, and ordered in his closet! 

The “false system of manceuvres,” to |which allusion is made in the 
conversation in Harley Street, seems to have been that of 
in columns, not merely for movements but for actual fighting. To 
process Buonaparte was sup to have owed most of his great successes, 
and it long continued to be the bugbearof Europe. Sir Arthur thought it s 
palpable mistake, and that such attacks wou be certainly defeated by 
receiving them in line. He had not long to wait for a practical 
of his theory. Just two months later he first meets the on the 
field of Tee, and Se following extract from the MS. Notes, besides its 

on this important strategic poi 

payee a Be 8 = gic point, cannot, we think, fail to interest 


vivid naiveté in which -fought battle i 
consequences are sketched :— merase oy 


“‘ The French came on at Vimieiro with more confidence, and seemed to 
their way less than [smiling] | always found them to do afterwards. 
on in their usual way—in very heavy columns—and I received 
which y= 4 were not accustomed to, and we repulsed them three 
and at they went off beaten on all points, while I had half 
touched and ready to pursue ; but Sir H. Burrard—who had joined 
the middle of the battle, but, seeing all doing so well, had 
in command—said that he considered the battle as won (though 
but half done), and resolved to push it no farther. I be very 

had 


i 
i 


i 


ke 
ae 


would go on, but he said enough had been done. Indeed, if he earlier, 
the battle would not have taken place at all; for, when I waited on him on 
board the fri all 


in the bay the evening before, he desired to nd 
erations, and said he would do nothing till he had collected “ll tha teres 


he knew to be on the way, and he had heard of Moore’s arrival. But the French: 
luckily resolving to attack us, led to a different result. I came from the 

about nine at night, and went to omy own quarters with the army, which, 

the nearness of the enemy, I naturally kept on the alert. Towards morning @ 
fellow rushed in to my bedside—a German sergeant or quartermaster—in a great 
fright, so great that his hair seemed actually to stand on end, who told me that 
the enemy was advancing rapidly, and would be soon on us. I immediately 
sent round to the generals to order them to get the troops under arms—and soon 
after aa o’clock we were vigorously attacked. The enemy were first met 

the 50th—not a good-looking regiment, but devilish steady—who received them 
admirably, aud brought them to a full stop immediately, and soon drove them 
back. They then tried two other attacks, as I told you—one very serious, through 
a volley on our left—but they were defeated every where and ny ey 
sed and in full retreat by noon, so that we had time h to have em 
if I could have persuaded Sir H. Burrard to go on.” —MS. Note. 


This principle, “to which the French had not been accustomed,” and 
thus successful at Vimieiro, he always pursued ; and it was crowned witha 
still more splendid triumph at Waterloo. The idea familiarly thrown out 
in Harley-street is in fact but the text of General Napier’s commentary on 
the battle of Vimieiro, written twenty years later and with the experience 
of all the Duke’s subsequent successes. 


‘The rapidity with which the French soldiers rallied and recovered their 
order, after so severe a check, was admirable ; but their habitual method of at- 
tacking m column cannot be praised. Against Austrians, Russians, Prus- 
sians, it may have been successful, but against the British it must always fail, 
because the English infantry is sufficiently firm, intelligent, and well disciplined, 
to await calmly in /ine the adverse masses, and sufficiently bold to close on them 
with the bayonet.” — Napier, i. 264. 

Did ever accomplishment more accurately fulfil prophecy than the bat- 
tle of Vimieiro the idea of Harley-street ? 

The next proot that M. Maurel instances of the Duke’s prophetic sagacity 
is even stronger than those who only measure it by the modesty of the Dis- 
patches could imagine. 

‘* For the defence of Portugal,” says M. Maurel, “ he required that the - 
lish army should be brought up to 30,000—nomore. “ cannot succeed wi 
30,000 I should not with 100,000." But he would leave nothing to chance ; and 
he had a strong reliance onthe patriotism of the Portuguese. He directs the 
erection, in front of Lisbon, of those celebrated lines of es Vedras, which he 
had /ong before selected asa position of refuge in case of reverse,and which were 
for two years the base of his operations. He desired that these immense works 
should be a secret—and asecret by the patriotism of the Portuguese people, they 
were for nine months miraculously kept.”*—p. 53. 


How well tbe secret was kept even from the disaffected Portuguese 
themselves is livelily exhibited in one of the Duke’s. _ 

« Buonaparte said that Soult was the only real homme de gwerre among his 
Marshals ; I myself Sane Massena the best I had met ; at least whilst he was 
in front of me at Torres Vedras I always found him where I did not wish to find 
him. Whén Massena came in front of Torres Vedras, he said to two Portuguese 
refugees—the Marquis d’Alorna and the Count of Subserra (or some such name) 3 
who no doubt had been urging him forward—* Mais comment Messiewrs, 
pointing to my works—‘ vous m'avez assuré que, le Mondego passé, je trowverais 
page gee Sa ‘a Lisbonne—mais voyez donc.” “ Ah!” replied they, “ c'est 
que ce diable d’‘homme—meaning me—a placé des forteres ses partowt.” ‘‘ Mais,” 
said Massena, “‘ ce diable d’homme n'a pas crée les montagnes que voila.” ‘ Non,” 
rejoined they, ‘‘ mais que seraient les montagues sans * forteresses ?” And so 
_ went on squabbling—I suppose as long as they lay before my lines.” —MS. 

otes. 

But there is something to be added still more remarkable, and even 
more decisive, both as the duke’s military sagacity and his fearless love of 
truth. We remember with shame the storm which the spirit of party act- 
ing on popular ignorance raised against the Convention of Cintra :— 

“ Sir Arthur,” says M. Maurel, ‘“ had negociated and signed this Convention, 
which made so much noise, out of deference to his two senior and superior offi- 
cers. Public opinion in England pronounced itself against this Convention with 
incredible fury. Nay, one Dornal wes mad enough to exhibit at the head of its 
columns three gibbets,on which were hung the three generals who had just ex- 
pelled the French army from Portugal.” —p. 103. 

We find in the MS. notes the Duke’s good-humoured way of treating 
this insanity, and a graver trait of character for which we were not quite 
prepared :— 

“ After the Convention of Cintra there was a pretty general desire in rm pe 
that a General should be shot, after the manner of Admiral Byng ; and as I was 
a politician—the other two not being in parliament—I was of course the person 
to be shot ; which would have been rather hard, as I was the winner of the two 
battles which had raised the public hopes so high, and had nothing to do with 
the a proceedings, but as a subordinate negociator under orders of my 
superior officers. Even the Government seemed inclined to give me up. When 
Icame home the old King (George III.) was to have one of his weekly levees ; I 
asked Lord Castlereagh to carry me, ‘ as I must present myself on my return 
from abroad, and happened to have no carriage in town.’ Castle , after 
some hesitation, though in a friendly tone, said that there was so much ill-hu- 
mour in the public mind that it — produce inconvenience ; and in short he 
advised me not to go tu the levee. I said, ‘ When I first mentioned it, I only 
thought it a matter of respect and duty to the King, I now look upon it as a 
matter of self-respect and duty to my own character, and I therefore insist on 
knowing whether this advice proceeds in any degree from his Majesty ; and I 
wish you distinctly to understand that I will go to the levee to-morrow, or I will 
never go to a levee in my life.—Castlereagh ee withdrew all opposi- 
tion : | went, and was exceedingly well-received by the King.” —MS. Notes. 

It is curious indeed to find that even Castlereagh’s high spirit was for 
the moment shaken—while the good “ old King”? showed no such symp 
toms—but to proceed. We have seen that Sir H. Burrard superseded S) 
Arthur during the battle. He allowed him to complete the defeat of the 
enemy, but stopped him from pursuing his victory—thinking enough had 
been done—though Sir Arthur entreated to be allowed to go on, saying, 
even while the enemy was retreating, “Sir Harry, now is your time 
advance—the enemy are completely beaten, and we shall be in Lisbon in 
three days’ (Report of Committee of Inquiry, p. 103). But when that 
occasion was lost, and the enemy had been allowed to reach and take posi- 
tion at Torres Vedras, Sir Arthur Wellesley, from the knowledge he had 
acquired of the ground, thought it would be difficult to dislodge them: 
he then concurred in the expediency of getting them out of the country 
by negociation. This concurrence was loudly censured; and we our- 
selves can recollect the additional indignation which was expressed that 
so trivial a circumstance as the ging | s halting at Torres Vedras should 
have operated so sudden a change in his opinion. General Tarleton pro- 
nounced, in the House of Commons, that the position of t e French be- 
fore Lisbon was “a bad one—a miserable one.” Sir ur, on the other 





* Lord Wellington writes to the Secretary of State on the 27th of October, from 
the lines of Torres Vedras—“ I declare that I have scarcely known an instance 
in which an rson in Portugal, even of the lowest order, has had any commu- 
nication with he enemy, inconsistent with his duty to his own Sovereign, or the 
orders he had received.” — Dispatch, vi. 520. 

+ Here is a slight mistake, hag J pardonable in M. Maurel, for all England 
made it at the time, and many do so at this hour. Sir Arthur signed, on the 
22d of August, against his own ee, but by order of his superior officer, a 
suspension of arms. He had nothing to do with the final Convention signed on 
the 30th, and of parts of which he seriously disapproved. The public not unna- 
turally persisted in looking on the whole as one transaction—thoagh as far as 
Sir A. Wellesley was personally concerned they were very different. 
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Wellesley had found that his conception { 
tion was confirmed—he had 
the might have to verify in ve eet ry ry 
he did so ; he first sto , and then repelled Massena, 
of 70,000 at geo biting in practice the indispu- 
soundness of his earlier ons. 
- after this we find him (in the WS. Votes) repeating his deliberate 
of the Convention of Cintra :— 
fended the Convention of Cintra as being at the time a prudent and 
Rees crrcetany tuk ts cbetansn anh tgists wows ene. 
unlue were 
£"Tue French said he) deat only the capital, but they hed Elves ‘Almeida, 
Palmela, and tarem—all places that would have required sieges—as also 
Peniche and the forts St. Julien and Cascaes, without yl ga of which 
our ships could not enter the Tagus—and the season of weather was fast 
jeans places cans Tarts, ths tree ploeter tae cubital, and the 
i tire on ’ ’ ca) ’ 
by id have desired I = 4 disinterest- 


ee tet bn coul , 
ed giving this opinion, for net not whatsoever to do with the terms 
of the Convention. I had signed the ce, indeed, but had no more to do 


Convention than any other general officer in the army. When I heard 
Wa tes entne sant took J liberty to advise against one or two points ; but 
I found that my superiors my advice, so I had no more to say. — 
find in the MS. Notes » memorandum of an incident that occur- 
red in 1810, t indeed, but which seems to us eminently characteristic. 
He had been ted by some of the ese authorities to sit for a 
whole-length picture to a Portuguese which was engraved, = 
amore, by old Bartolozzi (himself, we believe, a Portuguese), with » 
legend, “ mvicro WELLINGTON, LUSITANIA GRaTA.” One of his friends 
Eaton, Sepeeting to hear of this print, wrote to him for one. He could 
not well to send it, but was evidently reluctant to seem to nag 
the flattering inscription ; so he drew a couple of strong lines under t e 
Word INvICTO, added, “ Don’t sage real apie oF of ‘a wood. 
What sense and good taste under this homely ¢ 

M. Mivorel next proceeds to show that Wellington’s sagacity as well as 
his influence ranged far beyond the limits of his ey —- 

oy reasonably,” . Maurel, “after Buonaparte’s reverses 0' 
1612 ema 3, have pom ne abilit of the Empire. But to have doubted 
of , to have confidently sredicted its overthrow—so early as 1809, when 
Som ere rte eae Sean 
ceatinadt ail not wd er Wellington ; end even when the matrimonial 
alliance with Austria seemed an additional danger to land, he writes : 

“4th April, 1810.—The Austrian mwas is a terrible event, and must pre- 
vent any great movement on the continent for the present ; stil I do not despair 

seeing. , ‘some time or other, a check to the Buonaparte system. Recent transac- 

in Holland show that all is hollow within, and that it is so inconsistent 
with the wishes, the interests, and even the existence of civilized society, that 
he cannot trust even his own brothers to carry it into execution.’”—p. 55. 

Who at that time in all Euro an the three brothers themselves, 
and perhaps their more immediate confidents—suspected the angry rela- 
tions that so immediately dethroned Louis and made Joseph anxious to be 
dethroned ? 

Again; in the addition of Holland, the Hanse Towns, and the Roman 
States to the we which looked to common eyes like aggrandizement 
and s' , Wellington’s sounder judgment saw nothing but weakness 
and a on of it. M. Maurel exemplifies this theme, imperfectly, he 
admits, but still at greater length than we have room for ;—we can only 
select a few sentences :— 


“ When Wellington found his hopes—thus boldly formed, though modestly 
the ultimate delivery of Portugal, so wonderfully , he an- 
nounces, without vanity or parade, his opinion that the resurrection of Europe 
will follow the resurrection of Portugal, and that the nations of the Continent 
will at last rise in self-defence like the nations of the Peninsula. In 1811, when 
the Empire seemed in its fullest vigour, and when po one assuredly thought of 
Moscow or Leipsic, this calm and vigilant eye saw that it was weakened, dis- 
jointed, and worn out ; and he who never errs on the side of presumption, feels 
@ new confidence, and says with forcible simplicity, ‘if Buonaparte does not re- 
Move us from the Peninsula, he must /ower his tone with the world.’ ”—p. 70. 


The following passage of a letter to Lord William Bentinck, written at 
his usual headquarters on the Torres Vedras, late in 1811, is a summary 
of what has been done in the Peninsula, and a warning of what there is to 
do if Europe means to liberate herself :— 

“T have, however, long considered it probable that even we should witness a 
SF Gesnmrartes coveted fy the aunmple of what bes paneed ia Eoin ced Berve- 

> e eXampie ol W - 
gal ; and that we should be actors nA advisers in ous scenes and I have re- 
a frequently upon the measures which should be pursued to give a chance 


success. 
“« Those who embark in projects of this description should be made to under- 
stand, or to act as if they understood, that having once drawn the sword they 
must not return it till they shall have complete!y accomplished their object. 
They must be pre , and must be forced, to make all sacrifices to the cause. 
Submission to military discipline and order is a matter of course ; but when a 
nation determines to resist the authority and to shake off the government of 
Buonaparte, they must be prepared and forced to sacrifice the luxuries and com- 
forts of life, and to risk all in a contest which, it should be clearly understood 
before it —_—, has for its object to save all or nothing.” —Frenada, 24th 
’ 

From this moment, and with this new prospect of influencing the rest of 

Europe, adds M. Maurel— 


** Wellington becomes a new man. He has hitherto deceived his antagonists by 
the excessive prudence and affected timidity of his proceedings. He will now 
startle them by a vivacity and boldness of operations which will be the more 
from being wholly unexpected. In the foregoing letter he antici- 
tes the history of the Russian campaign. The government of St. Petersburgh 
been watching with great attention Wellington’s proceedings in Portugal, 
and it can hardly be doubted that his defensive campaign of 1810 not only en- 
souraged the Emperor Alexander to risk a rupture with France, but taught him 
how only such a war could be brought to a successful issue. Russia is now 
about ‘egive, in 1812, a second representation of the Portuguese campaign of 
1810. y risk their army only in parts—they decline pitched battles—they 
are no longer the Russians of 1805, 1806, or 1807, rushing angrily as it were 
and rashly upon the legions of Buonaparte—they are the English of Welling- 
ton. They are no longer solicitous of the gloriole of winning a battle more or 
They feel that they have embarked in a mortal strife, of which the final 
result is all that is worth thinking of ; they retire slowly, systematically... .they 
lead on their assailant to the wed, heart of the empire—there they make a 
tic effort to stop him [as Wellington did at Busaco]—they fail; but they 
ve the conqueror nothing but a corner of the field of battle. As a last re- 
source, they sacrificed their capital, but they preserved their army. ‘Moscow,’ 
wrote Kutusof to Alexander, ‘is but a town—but we have saved the army— 
while it exists nothing is lost.’ ’’—p. 75. 


In pursuance of this idea (which, however, we confess we think not con- 
clusively established) that the Russian retreat was a onceived and 
well-combined operation—“ a gigantic ambush of which Buonaparte was 
the far from innocent victim”-—-M. Maurel proceeds :— 

“ The germ of this terrible drama may have, no doubt, already existed in the 
mind of Russian cabinet. But while they were hesitating as to its execution, 


war in and Wellington’s three memorable campaigns came to give 
to the pak apie thorny the best of all advice and the er decisive of al en- 


couragements—example.”"—p. 76. 

But, whatever may have been the influence on Russia of the example 
of the Portuguese campaign, M. Maurel proves that Wellington’s move- 
ments in Spain were considerably influenced by his conviction of the 
immense risk to which Buonaparte’s invasion of Russia must expose 
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“ On the 8th of Jan , 1812, Wellington, assured that Marmont was quiet 
in his winter-quarters, collected his own army with marvellous secrecy, and ad- 
vanced into Spain. He immediately invested Ciudad Rodrigo—and took it too 
in twelve to all the rules and customs of war—before Marmont 
had even got his people together. Two months later plays Soult the same 
he had played ont. He turned round upon Estremadura and takes 

ie 0 Gage Sire days, before Soult could get half way to the re- 

assault of Badajos was one of the most bloody and re- 
markable of the whole war. Wellington here lost above 5,000;* he had lost 


2,000+ at Ciudad . Thus we see the same General who had so latel 
fused to win a great at the risk of losing a single regiment, phd . \= 
thousands — scraple or hesitation. But it is because he is embarked in a 
new war. 


e thinks Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos the keys of Spain—th 
ulterior movements. He must have them at any mite onde hes 


a 
BE 


ve occasion to remark by and by on Wellington’ lu- 
send himself at any price of these fortresses. anal 
eventful campaign is now in full progress—France ig 

in the North, and Wellington on ce in the south. On theisth 
une the English army crosses the Agueda. On the 24th the great 


$ Rectin— hited. 1035 ; ge roy and wy - ean tes — isp. ix. 48. 
This is an error or the press) ; the real loss , killed ° 

and $25—1003.——Disp. vill a4 ; ee os ae 
+ But with deeper sorrow for the price, as the Dispatches testify. 
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French host crosses the Niemen—and while Napoleon is fighting bis way 
through Lithuania and Old Russia towards Moscow, Wellington wins - 
battle of perayemrene hy gu Valladolid, expels King Joseph from 
capital, and enters 

the battle of Salamanca, complete and important as it has been 
always byte a M. Maurel enhances the collateral influence to a aos 
that will probably be new to most of our read to our author’s 
statements we can, we think, add something not ap cys me — exG 

“ This f those battles which the Bulletin c venture 
win on eager pn t qr had lost it in the field. It was a fatal day—the 
army received a mortal wound—there was no ambiguous Te Deum to be sung— 
and the French army was forced to seek refuge and reinforcement on the frontier 
of France.” —p. 79. 

We find in the private record before us the following memorandum of 
the Duke’s own opinion of his battles. 

“ D. of W.—I look upon Salamanca, Vittoria, and Waterloo as my three best 
battles—that is, those that had the greates permanent consequences. Salamanca 
relieved the whole south of — at once—changing the character of the war 
and was felt even in Russia: Vittoria freed the Peninsula altogether, broke up 
the armistice at Dresden, and so led to Leipzic and the deliverance of Europe : 
and Waterloo did more than any battle I know of towards—what ought to be 
the object of all battles—the peace of the world. 

“ Did you ever talk to Marmont Salamanca ? 

« D. of W.—Why it was a delicate subject to allude to: he once brought it on 





is, but all I said was that I had perceived very early that he was wounded. 
me Phot‘ ses a compliment. Did he pose to take B20 ? . 

“ D. of W.—Oh yes! and it was true enough. I did notsay what was equally 
true, that he gave me the opening. I did not intend to fight unless he should 

ve me an advantage. He wished to cut me off; I saw that in attempting to 

jo this he was quieting Snes over more ground than he could defend, and I 
resolved at once to attack him, and succeeded so quickly that one of the French 
officers told me, ‘‘ Monsieur, vows avez battu quarante mille hommes en quarante 
minutes.” Marmont was a good officer, and, notwithstanding all his ill-luck, 
both a clever and a worthy man.”— MS. Notes. 

In the synopsis that M. Mavrel makes of the two distant, but not uncon- 
nected campaigns of Spain and Russia, he quotes (p. 80) Kutusof’s pro- 
clamation to his army (18th October), after the French had begun their 
retreat :-— 

“ The French in the campaign is over, ours is about to begin. The hand 
of God is falling heavy on Napoleon. Madrid is taken!” 

He tells us also that when, previously to this, the Russian generals de- 
termined to accept battle on the heights of Borodino, “ they had heard 
that the French had lost a great battle—in Spain.” It certainly is possi- 
ble that, as M. Maurel seems to think, the Russian generals might have 
heard of the battle of Salamanca (22d July) before they resolved (about 
the beginning of September) to make their final stand at Borodino ; and 
the allusion to its having been ‘fe/t in Russia’ made by the Duke in the 
conversation last quoted seems to imply his belief that it had; but, ex- 
traordinary as it may seem, it is certain that Buonaparte had not heard of 
it so soon ; and we think it more probable that the Russians had only 
heard of the minor successes which preceded Salamanca. However that 
may be, the details of this question, when closely examined, throw a new 
and unexpected light on a very remarkable point of Buonaparte’s history. 
Though all the writers on the Russian Campaign mention the separate 
circumstances that compose the case we are about to produce, no one that 
we have yet seen has combined them to their logical results, and it seems 
strange enough that it shoul? be left to ws at this time of day to arrive at 
a conclusion, the premises of which are to be found in M. de Segur’s cele- 
brated work, and which all the other evidence substantiates in its sepa- 
rate parts. The following is the substance of M. de Segur’s narrative— 
which we request our readers to follow attentively—it may seem a long 
way round, but it will bring us back to Salamanca again :— 


On the morning before the battle of Borodino (6th Sept. 1812), and in 
sight of the Russian position, the Emperor wrote one of his most striking 
and celebrated proclamations : 
“ Soldiers !—Here is the battle you have so long desired. Henceforth the 
victory depends on yourselves. Itis necessary tous. It will give us abundance, 
good winter quarters, and a speedy return to France. Be what you were at 
Austerlitz, at Friedland, at Witepsk, at Smolensko; let the latest posterity cite 
our conduct on this day, and let it be said of each of you—He was at that great 
ttle under the walls of Moscow !” 

This last burst of military eloquence forcibly reminds us of that which 
Shakspeare puts into the mouth of Henry V. on the morning of Agincourt. 
If ever Buonaparte read a translation of any of Shakspeare’s plays, it 
would probably be Henry V. 

Just after the Emperor had dictated this es and inspiring appeal, 
another circumstance occurred that looked like a good augury, and in- 
creased his satisfaction. About nine o’clock, A. M., arrived from Paris 
M. Bausset, Préfet du Palais Impérial, bringing with him a picture of 








the King of Rome by Gerard. Napoleon was delighted ; he had it placed 
in front of his tent, and invited his generals and the veterans of his Garde 
to partake of his exhilaration. There the picture remained all day, and 
at the sight of the homage paid to it by his vieil/es moustaches (says Con- 
stant, his valet-de-chambre) “ the Emperor’s countenance expressed that 
expansive joy of a father, who knew that, next to himself his son had no 
better friends than these old partners of his toils and his fame.’’—(.Mém. 
Const. v. 60.) 

“ T found the Emperor, (says M. de Bausset in his Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 77), in 
perfect health in mind and body, the same as I had ever known him, and not in 
the least incommoded by the excessive fatigues ot such a rapid and complicated 
war.” 

But this remarkable good humour, good health, and brilliant hope, were 
soon, most unaccountably, to vanish. By bedtime Buonaparte had be- 
come exceedingly uneasy. M. de Segur, who dwells on all these details, 
thought (or, we believe, affected to think) that his anxiety was, lest the 
Russians should retire without fighting, and should thus prolong a crisis 
very unpopular in his army—but this motive, the only one assigned, 
could hardly be the real one, for the Russians could not retreat without 
abandoning Moscow, which was Buonaparte’s ultimate object, and where 
he would have found, without risk or delay, ( Fain, ii. 38,) the “ abundant 
winter quarters’’ of which his army was so much in need. He goes to bed, 
but cannot sleep ; he frequently gets up—he gives utterance to the most 
Opposite apprehensions—he calls his attendants several times to inquire if 
the enemy are still where they had been. At one time he seems to fear 
that they have retreated ; then he expresses a contrary fear that his own 
“ soldiers are so weak and extenuated that they will not be able to resist 
so long and terrible a struggle.” “ In this danger he thinks his Garde 
his only resource (unique resource). Marshal Bessiéres, who commands 
it and enjoys his special confidence, is called up several times to answer, 
whether the Garde wanted anything?” Then he orders that an immedi- 
ate distribution i the middle of the night should be made to each man of 
the Garde of three days’ provisions, to be taken out of his own private 
stores; and so morbidly anxious was he about all this, that, lest he should 
not be exactly obeyed, he again got out of bed and went, undressed, to 
the outside of the tent to ask the sentinels whether they had received their 
quota of the provisions: when they said they had, he went to bed once 
more and tried to slumber. Hardly in bed he again calls for his aide-de- 
camp. Rapp* finds him sitting up, with his head resting on his hands. 
He talks incoherently, “ of the vanity of glory,” “ ofthe horrors of war,” 
“ of the inconstancy of fortune, which” he says, “ he begins to suffer” — 
then he dwells on the critical situation in which he is placed—says it will 
be a great day—a terrible battle. He asks Rapp if he thinks it will be a 
victory. “ To be sure,” said Rapp, as the aide-de-camp relates, drank 
= fort léger,” says Constant)—-and Buonaparte reverted to his 

rmer anxieties about the enemy’s retreat :—being assured that the Kus- 
sians were still there he appeared to tranquillize himself, and tried to get 
some sleep—but “a violent fever, a dry cough, and a revolution in his 
whole system seemed to consume him, and the rest of the night was passed 
in vain attempts to quench the burning thirst which devoured him.”— 
(Segur, vol. i. p. 378 et seq.) 


ANCIENT FISH-DEALERS. 


Having dieted the reader for a considerable period exclusively on sea- 
fish, we intend anon to vary his fare, and introduce him to species which 
inhabit fresh water only. Pausing a little ere we do so to make a few re- 
marks on the ancient -dealers and cooks, who “ purveyed” and drest, 
and on the parasites who came in for so large a share of them : purposing 
also to give a brief notice of certain culinary articles indispensable to their 
enjoyment ; and if our space permit, to conclude with some account of a 
Greek and Roman entertainment. 

As to fish-dealers, whether male or female, they have at all times formed 
the most vituperative class in a state. The Amazonsof Billingsgate being 
such efficient trumpeters for themselves might have dispensed with a muse 
to proclaim their character ; and it was not without good reason, their 


* Segur says Rapp, and so says Rapp himself in the Memoirs attributed to him, 
but Fain says that A de Caulaimcourt (who was killed next day) was the 
aide-de-camp. Fain tells us that he himself slept in the same tent, and @ cité of 
Caulaincourt, but, strange to say, he does not make the slightest allusion to Se- 
gr 's details of the transactions of the night. Can it be doubted that he would 

ve contradicted them if he could ?—all he states that is at variance with them 
is the name of the aide-de-camp. 











prowess being universally acknowledged, that the Goddess of Dulness, 
marshalling her forces, determined to put these Bellonas in the van :— 
Let Bawdry, Billingsgate, my daughters dear, 
Support my front, and oaths bring up the rear. 

In Edinburgh, where women do not in general abuse the privilege of 
their sex, the fish-wife alone has a long tongue, and ly a harp 
one. In Dublin again, where all are well furnished with this member, 
is mentioned in the memoirs of the late celebrated Irish Demosthenes 
(as Frenchmen delight to designate Daniel O’Connell), and quite as a 
feather in his cap, that he once beat an Irish ichthyopolist of the feminine 
gender at her own weapons—effectually silencing his Celeno by brin, 
unexpected charges of an extraordinary nature against her reputation 
filched out of the elements of trigonometry and Euclid. The same charac- 
teristic tysyphonism is showed abroad. The poissades of Paris have ever 
been distinguished by their vituperative and abusive language ; in Sicily 
the noise made in disposing of the mutest of creatures is perfectly stunning ; 
and in Italy at least half the accidentes and accios of the total population 
of a town are vented in the fishmarket ; or if we look back into the his- 
tory of ichthyopolism to times when the modern pescheria was represented 

e by an agora, and in bons I by a forum, we find that even then, 
as now, it was a noisy calling entirely in the hands of Ranters. So foul- 
mouthed at one time was the tribe at Athens, that a benevolent Samian 
(Lynceus) wrote a book expressly to teach young housekeepers the art 
of battling successfully with “homicidal fishmongers,” so as to overcome 
them at vernacular slang, and finally, to bear away the object under con- 
tention at a reasonable price. That such a vade mecum was really wanted 
there can be little doubt, if we may believe the testimony of contempora- 
ries. “Whenever,” says one complainant, “a citizen has occasion to 
address a great functionary of State he is sure to receive a courteous 
reply, but if he should venture on a word of expostulation with one of 
these execrable fish dealers he is instantly overpowered by a volley of 
abuse.” “TI asked one of these gentry the other day,” writes complainant 
2,“‘the price of a glaucus head, but the fellow, looking gloatingly upon 
him as Telephus might have done, deigned not a word of reply. To re- 
mind him of my presence, I then put my hand upon a fish, but hed scarcely 
touched the tail when he took fire, burst out into invectives, and becomi 
choked with choler, raved at me in broken accents,” “ Assumption in 
great men to whom the State looks up, and bas delegated her dignity and 
authority, must be borne with a good grace,”’ writes complainant No 3 
“but the insolent bearing of these ichthyopolist scoundrels is worse than 
gall and wormwood?’”’ Fishmongers were designated b many terms of 
obloquy and reproach, which clearly show what the Greek public at large 
thought of them. They were its “ grim monsters,” “ real gorgons,”’ ac- 
cursed “ homicides,’ “ wild beasts,” &c. But overbearing insolence was 
only one of many of their bad traits: they were also the biggest cheats and 
liars under the sun. The sea, they said, was open to all ; but fish only to 
those who could pay for it ; and well knowing beforehand that all citi- 
zens who had money would have this delicacy at any rate, they imposed 
their own price ; and so nefarious did their proceedings at length become 
that the State was compelled to interpose its authority to check the nui- 
sance. “TI bought a conger this morning,” is the confession of an Athe- 
nian cormorant, *‘ at such a price as Priam might have refused Achilles for 
the ransom of the body of Hector.”” A cook here, says Pliny, + pe 
Rome, sometimes costs as much as a triumph; and a fine fish will fre- 
quently fetch as much asacook! “To go to market rich and to return 
poor,’’ was a common are expression. ‘ These ichthyopolists had 
needs be rich, since they carry off the tenth part of the revenue of the 
State, and that every day.” “If Neptune received but one-twentieth 
part of the proceeds iniquitously wrung by these men from the public out 
of his marine stores, he would be by far the wealthiest of the immortal 

ods.’’ These traders were further accused of never willingly selling 
resh fish at any price, and if compelled to do so, of parting with them in 
such croaking accents and with such sinister looks as made the customer 
feel uncomfortable at his purchase ; if, however, the gills were already 
become black, the scales dry, and the smell unsavory, then his face would 
beam with pleasure, his voice be pitched in a different key, and the rascal’s 
tongue wax eloquent in maintaining that every article in the basket smelt 
fresh as a cucumber, and was as delicate as a rose :— 


In what security the villain lies, 

In what warm tones suspicion he defies ; 
Sunbeams and thunder-bolts boldly he cites, 
And all the darts of Cirrha’s lord invites ; 

The spear of Mars he resolutely dares, 

By the full quiver of Diana swears ; 

Pallas and all her terrors next he braves, 

And his whose trident moves the A.gean waves. 
Whatever arms the arsenals of light 

Prepare for punishment of impious wight ; 

He dares them all! and prays he may be fed 
On the loved features of his infant’s head, 
Soused in hed owe vinegar, if aught 

Against his fishes’ freshness can be brought. (Juv.) 


Their insolence, trickery, and extortion were not confined to any one 
place in particular. ‘I thought,” says an Athenian quoted in Atheneus, 
“ that our city alone could produce such a set ; but a larger acquaintance 
with mankind has taught me that fishmongers are alike all over the 
world.’’ Such bold and insolent general practitioners in iniquity at length 
found a check; the various States interposing to protect each its own 
public against such barefaced robbery and oppression. 

“No legislator after Solon can be compared to Aristonicus, who first 
made it imperative on salesmen to sell fish standing by the side of their 
balance,” so that the customer had pisces ex machina without being 
liable to any subsequent change in the purchase he had made, as it was 
immediately despatched home. A second law which he succeeded in en- 
acting was to the effect that “ everything should be ticketed and sold at 
the registered price, so that old men and old women, the ignorant and the 

oung, might all come to market and purchase at areasonable rate. The 
east infringement of this regulation on the part of the dealer was summa- 


.rily settled—the punishment being nothing short of confinement in chains, 


besides a heavy mulct levied by the State.” Such enactments no doubt 
would have some good effect, and convince a few of these rogues by per- 
sonal experience (always the plainest), that honesty in fish as in everything 
else was the best policy in the end. But though the public as far as 
sible was thus secured from wrong, a variety of ways were found out for 
eluding the restrictions of the magistrate. ‘The ingenious devices had 
recourse to by fish factors plainly show,” as observed by the poet, “ the 
superiority of their tribe over hisown: We can only twist the same idea 
a hundred ways, but there is no end to the inventiveness of the ichthyopo- 
list.—-as ex. gr., being prohibited by law from keeping fish fresh by means 
of the watering pot, and finding that customers become more and more 
shy as the day advances, two salesmen will agree together, says the nar- 
rator, to get up a mock fight; when after squaring at one another for 
some time, one, at a preconcerted signal, pretending to be hurt, falls help- 
less under the other’s blows upon his booth, and amongst hisfish. An im- 
mediate cry for water being raised, the mock bruiser, now become a mock 
enitent, stands over the body of his vanquished friend to rain lymph upon 
im, and by the time the prostrate man’s clothes are completely saturated 
with the water, he revives : when it isfound that the fish around him have 
also suddenly revived by the same process, and now look almost as fresh 
and inviting as they did when they were first taken out of the sea.” An- 
other and probably a profitable trick of the trade was a clever mode of 
extorting double change from their customers, which has been made pub- 
lic by an Athenian gentlemen who complains—“ I had purchased my day’s 
supply of fish at an exhorbitant price, but to avoid further discussion, put 
down a piece of money, and asked for the difference ; on receiving it, and 
finding a deficiency, I pointed this out to the dealer. ‘See here my man, 
the change is short ;’’ but there was no redress. “All the world here 
knows my practice is to sell by the gina currency.” “Well, but even 
then it is short, my good friend, on your own showing.” “ Ah, sir, you 
mistake again, for though I sel? by the mint of Agina, I pay in Athenian 
ieces ! 
. Great fortunes were often realized by these fish salesmen, many of whom 
came to keep villas, and to live in style. The name of one great salt-fish 
seller come down to us was enrolled in the city books; and his two sons, 
surnamed the ‘‘ Scombers,”’ enjoyed the like honour. The eel trade at 
Sybaris exempted, as we have seen, those engaged in it from paying rates 
and taxes; and many others, who carried on a more general fish traffic 
a — and the gods that they were born whilst the sun was 
“ es. 





A QUEER OLD JUDGE. 


On the appointment of new sheriffs for the city of London, it was, and we 
believe, is still customary for them to be harangued on the duties of their 
office by one of the judges or barons of the high courts of the land. On 
one of these occasions, in the year 1659, the following speech was deliver- 
ed. The speaker was an infertor or puisné baron of Exchequer, by name 
Baron Tomlinson, and a merry, truth-telling old soul he must have been 
—a good deal, we suspect, like the Scotch judge, the late Lord Hermand. 
Two citizens, named Warner and Love, were the newly appointed sheriffs 
whom Baron Tomlinson addressed. 
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alittle softer than Black Dan, which needed softening. Le Divin is hardly 
equal to the Godlike, and Le Grand Explicateur is certainly inferior to 
the Great Expounder—just as explaining is subordinate to expounding. 
Le Gargon de Charrette is a fair rendering of the Wagon a id Roug 

and Ready is translated by Vieur Rude et Prét-dtout. Thisis energetic 
and suggestive, but has the misfortune to resemble the slang sobriquets of 
the Paris desperadoes and of the more flashy of the swell-mob. Mr. Van 
Buren is to be known in France as Le Petit Sorcier. Benton is Frenchi- 
fied into Vieux Lingot, or Old Ingot, Old Junk of Gold, Old Bullion. 
Scott’s hasty plate of soup is so distigured that it means Cw another 
thing. Itis rendered by Vite, une remy ob» : Quick! a plate of 
soup here,—as if the General was calling to the butler for his dinner on a 
drum-head in the midst of a raking fire. The Débats states, indeed, that 
this is the meaning—“ descriptive of a battle, interrupted by an impro- 
vised repast.” The French are not particularly good at nicknames. The 
Little Corporal is perhaps their triumph in this line of invention.” —. ¥ 
Evening Post. 

More Drscoverres.—The science of mechanics has just received a valua- 
ble addition by an entirely new mode of obtaining a multiplying rotative 
motion, Messrs. Callen and Ripley, of Parliament-street, Westminster, 
have obtained English and Foreign patents for a beautifully simple me- 
chanism of their inventing, consisting of a disc and simple crank, by 
which the of any revolving body can be multiplied at pleasure, 
without the use of cog-wheels, driving-bands, or other dangerous and ob- 
jectionable contrivances hitherto in use. 

A prospectus has been issued of the Electric Power and Colour Company, 
with a capital of £250,000 in £5 shares. Its principal object is to apply 
electricity to the purposes of illumination, according to a newly discover- 
ed system of working the batteries, which is stated to convert the mate- 
rials employed into valuable pigments and other commercial products. 








TERRIBLE Desecration.—By letters from Jerusalem, of the 24th March, we 
learn that on Palm Sunday there wasa battle between the Greek and Arme- 
nian Christians, in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, about a lamp. Several 
persons were wounded. The Catholics remained neuter. “The English 
missionaries were turned out of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre because 
they behaved in an unseemly manner when the procession passed on Good 
pe all A missionary named Crovford (Crawford?) preached a sermon 
outside the synagogue while service was going on within, and indulged in 
invectives against the Talmud. One of the childen of Israel, incensed at 
this, hurled a dead cat in the face of the reverend gentleman ; Mr. Crov- 
ford’s friends came to the rescue, the Jews supported the defender of the 
Mosaic rites, and a regular fight ensued. “It rained stones and mud.’’ 
and the missionary and his friends were obliged to seek safety in flight. 





LicuTiInG THE New House or Commons.—A novel arrangement for 
lighting the House of Commons has been made during the recess. The 
curious collection of Catherine wheels and glass parasols has been swept 
away, and all the lights are removed from the interior of the chamber. 
The whole of the fiat portion of the roof is now glazed with ground glass, 
slightly ornamented, and with a circle of colour in the centre of each of 
the sixty-four squares, and the light descends through this medium. The 
improvement is very decided, a soft and pleasant light being substituted 
for the old flicker and glare. The plan of illuminating the heraldic win- 
dows from without is abandoned, and they are now closed by crimson 
velvet curtains. 





Cyess. 
PROBLEM No. 230, sy A. S. 
BLACK. 














White to play and Checkmate in three moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 229. 


White. Black. 
1. RtoK B5, P moves. 
2 RtQB5s5. P moves. 
% RteoQsB. P moves. 
4. BtoKk. P moves. 
5 Rto K 2. P tks R. Checkmate, 
———— 


Eraut CONUNDRUMS FROM THE Commons.—-Why does a Manchester mem- 
ber pronounce “ schedule” as if spelt sheddle ?—What does an Irish mem- 
ber mean when he says he has examund the terrums, and believes from his 
hurrut (he is sorry to say ut), that they incur the purull of being misun- 
derstood by a jewry ?—Why does Lord John Russell feel himself obleeged ? 
—Why do Mr. Disraeli and the rest of the aristocracy speak of Lord Darby ? 
—Why are all the railway members artily willing to leave matters in the 
ands of the ouse ?—Why does Lord Dudley Stuart say he has no hesitation 
in giving utterance to his sentiments?—Why does Sir Rowdy Dow speak 
after dinner ?—Why does Mr. Railway King speak at all—Punch. 





. MEMORIAL TO THE Late DukE or WELLINGTON.—Upwards 03 £80,000 
ay been subscribed towards a memorial to the late Duke of Wellington. 
: e <—e will be applied to the erection of a national monument in the 
shape of a school or college bearing his name, for the gratuitous, or nearly 
ep Morgan of orphan children of officers in the army. His 
ae ighness Prince Albert, will lay the foudation-stone of the new 

uliding So soon as the arrangements are made, and there is every pro- 


pees Bi her Majesty the Queen will be present at the interesting 





. ‘enna announce that the hostility of the higher 
5 rkadew we. { —— ~ English ambassador is daily increasing. Lord 
the country mt | by hic Ba — — consideration he enjoys in 
4 nm of being an incorrigible uitra-To 
canbeany fel the wight of ene ‘salons, But the attachés of the 
accept no invitations. ‘ction that presses upon them, and 
A Monster Wave.—During the recent gales a tremend 

° ous wave brok 
over the top of Nose Head Light-house, which is one hundred and soveutn: 
five feet above the level of the sea, and threatened to engulph the build- 
ing or one Meany ry : in a weunue beneath the shock, and the 
ee s that at least a ton of wate preg ect 
although without damage. * was thus dashed against it, 


THREE THINGS 4 WOMAN CANNOT DO.—Pass a . 
stopping—see a baby without kissing it—and re By. wg po Beye 
out inquiring “ how much it was per yard ?’”— Punch, 


SET 

















ELOCUTION. 


ROF. HOWS will receive private Pupils, during the S onth 
Uottage Place, three Soonions Bleecker street. “ee * 
New York, May 5, 1853. 


at his residence, No. 5 





RS. SEGUIN, PROFESSOR OF VOCAL MUSIC, I Laan 
M secular, has decided to devote a tew hours each day for the ine 7 young os ay 
Private, or those intended for the » Sr Con Room. Mrs. Seguin will be happ to give 
all information concerning terms, plans, &c., at her residence 89 White street, near B: way. 


RAFTS on the NATIONAL BANK of SCOTLAND and the ROYAL BANK OF IRE- 


LAND, for sale by esto 

LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway, New York. 
Parties in the te can forward funds y t 

Be ‘S0e er Soy through any of the agencies of Wells, 





PROFESSOR ANDERSON, 
os announces to the citizens of New York, that he will give a Farewell Series 

M of his ery Fam prior to bis departure for London. This is the last Be geen the 

ublic will have of wit his original incomprehensible wonders in Natural M , which have 
| acknowl by three millions of the citizens of the United States to have no parallel in the 
world. He has visited by = elite of Ge Bast, West, jan Tm South—in every section of 
the country they have crowned bis exertions with success 5 

On Wednesday May 18, be will make his third and farewell appearance in the city at METRO. 
POLITAN HALL, when he will perform a number of new and startling wonders in Natural Magic 
and Experimental Phil y, and display the whole of his brilliant oo By desire of an 
immense number of the cit of all reli denominations, he will ver his opinion on Spirit- 
ual Manifestations, and will give the believers in that mysterious theory an hy knowing 
that their doctrine is either false or true. In common justice to the commu: , it is e the mat- 
ter was set at rest. Rapping Table will be exhibited, the raps produced, and the whole 
machinery explained, as used by the professional Spirit Rappers. 

Admiesion cords, 0 conte Pama rot ch panes, containing & plas of the machinery, « ful 

Will be published, on Mo: a pages, contain 5 
and cumin expose of the whole affair, and Professor pend Letters to the Baltimore Sun.— 
Price 12}, cents. 


CHINESE SALOON, 539 BROADWAY. 


XTRAORDINARY success of Mr. JOHN OWENS’ ALPINE RAMBLES and Ascent of 
Mont Blanc, pronounced by overflowing and delighted audiences the most magnificent enter- 
s Open story Secnina” Admission 80 cents. Tors open at 7 o'clock. For ars see Pro 
y yery > . Ors at 7 o’e . 
oun —— aby F. E. BURGESS, Agent. 








AGRICULTURAL & HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS. 


Occupying three large Stores—Nos. 187, 189 & 191 Water street, New York—the Subscriber is 
enabled to offer to the public the most complete assortment of Implements and Seeds suitable for 
the Farmer, the Planter, and the Gardener, that is to be found in the United States. 

GU ANO—Just received per ship Grecian, first quality Peruvian Guano. 

SUPER. PHOSPHATE OF LIME, No. 1, fresh from the manufactory. s 

May 14—3t. R. L. ALLEN, 187, 189 & 191 Water st., New York. 





DELLUO’S BISCATINE, 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 

HIS lent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 
T now proneuneea by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily digested 
food that can be given to children. It is invigorating, and prevents any tof the bow- 
els, as it does not sour on the stomach, a ed ith > + tel of the articles daily employed in 
families. P. ed only and for sale, who’ e retail, 

—— ee ” DELLUC & CO., Chemists, 
581 Broadway, and 250. 4th Avenue, cor. 20th Street. 
N. B. Just received from London, the genuine A. Barclay’s Wax Night Lights, to burn eight 
hours. 


TO THE ADMIRERS OF PURE AND GOOD WINES. 
The difficulty of procuring a really good article of 
PORT AND SHERRY, 
has been a complaint for many years. From the success the subscriber has met with in his last 
selection, he has been induced again to import a choice assortment of Warranted Pure 
LONDON DOCK, PORT, SHERRY, AND BRANDY, 
which for quality cannot be surpassed. Also, = received, a fine lot of English Pickles, Ketchups, 
Sances, Currie Powder, Stilton Cheese, &c. London Porter and Scotch Ales in fine condition. 
London D. 8S. F. Mustard ; Absynth, Curacoa, Marischino, and all the favourite Cordials ; French 
and Spanish Olives and Sardines, Anchovies, &c. All the favourite Brands of Cigars, Champagne, 
&c., comprising an assortment unequalled. Call and judge for yourselves, at 
GEORGE RAPHAEL’S, Gothic Hall Store, 314 Broadway. 
Wholesale and Retail. 








REDUCTION IN PRICE OF 
BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, 
For Restoring, Preserving and Adorning the Hair, to the following low rates, viz : 
Bottles formerly ae cents reduced to 4 cents, 
“1.00 “ 15 


Baldness, Dandruff, Salt Rheum, and all affections of 
Where everything else has failed, Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid has effected a permanent 


“ “ 


Is the best article ever known for curin, 
the skin. 
cure. 


BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE, is another wonder ofthe age. It instantly converts Red, 
Grey, or unsightly Hair, into a beautiful Black or Brown Law gd dying it the moment it is ap- 
plied, at the same time improving the softness and flexibility of the hair. It@loes not stain the 
skin and can be applied in any weather. Its effects are sure and certain, whilst its virtues are be- 
yond price, and, whenever used, at once establishes its superiority over all others. 

BOGLE’S AMOLE SHAVING CREAM is an article of rare merit, its mild and detergent 
properties prevent the skin from chapping, and also resist the sudden ch of the e 
ar climate, whilst the lather is both creamy and lasting. 


BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA, for preserving and beautifying the complexion and rendering it fair 
and delicate, is without a rival. 

All these articles have stood the test of the strictest yg and are considered to be the 
only ones worthy of gracing the toilet of beauty, taste and fashion. 

May be had of the Inventor, WM. BOGLE, Boston; A. B. & D. Sanps, N. Y.; Wm. Lyman & 
Co., Montreal, C. E.; Josep Bow es, Quebec ; Lyman, BrotHers & Co., Toronto; RusHTon, 
CiarKkeE & Co., N. Y¥. ; and his Agents throughout the United States and Canada. . 


G. P. PUTNAM & CO.’S LATEST PUBLICATION. 


I. DOWNING’S POSTHUMOUS WORK—RURAL ESSAYS—Edited, with a memoir of the 
author, by G. W. Curtis, &c. With portrait. 8vo. cloth, $3. 

*“‘ These Essays are among Mr. Downing’s best efforts, from their freshness and beauty of style, 
we predict for m a more extended popularity than has att his previous works. His other 
wows are prose, while is poetry—the poetry of nature. In no modern, save Wordsworth, do 
we find such a profound appreciation of her charms.’’—National Democrat. 

* Remarkable alike for elegance of style, originality of thought and the great experience with 
which they have been prepared.’’— Boston Atlas. 

‘* We know of few works deserving a wider circulation than this collection of Essays by the la- 
mented Downing.’’—Boston Transcript. 

II. AMABEL ; a Family History. By Elizabeth Wormeley. Second edit. 8vo. cloth. $125. 

* An exceedingly interesting story, developed with fine womanly tact, and related in a style at 
once simple, polished, and elegant.’’—London Globe. 

‘* Remarkable for the intens' ity of the sentiments it embodies, for its vigorous and polished dic- 
tion, great range of scene and character, and for originality and energy.’’—London Dispatch. 

Ill. LEGENDS OF THE WEST. By James Hall, author’s revised edition. 12mo. cloth. $1 25. 

‘No tales of Western Life that we have met with surpass in merit or in popularity those of 
Judge Hall.’’—Philadelphia Gazette. 

He has acquired an enviable reputation as a depicter of border life.""—Albany Transcript. 

IV. BEHIND THE CURTAIN—A tale of Elville. 12mo. cloth, $1. 

‘* A story of country village life, showing the evils of living for show instead of usefulness and 
happiness, the advantages of simplicity and uprightness, in short of having nothing ‘* behind the 
curtain’’ to make one fear having it drawn aside. The story runs fluently and smoothly along, 
and possesses much interest in its incidents.’’—Lit. World. 











NOVELLO’S CHEAP MUSIC. 
Secular Music.—Novello’s Especial Editions for America. 
MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, 
With Symphonies and Accompaniments, by Sir John Stevenson. 

This Edition, the most complete yet published, contains the music to all the verses of each song, 
other editions merely giving the music to the first verse, and the words only to the remaining ones, 
Many of the Melodies are, in addition, harmonized for two, three, or four voices, he original 
Dublin Edition can therefore be had at 389 Broadway, and, by ordering Novello’s edition, of all 
Music Sellers in the United States. Either intwo volumes (400 pages) at $2 each, eiegantly bound, 
with appropriate emblems in green and gold; or, in 24 numbers, containing either three or four 
Songs or Duets, at the low cost of 19 cents for each number. 

THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND, adapted to their API ropriate Melodies, arranged, with Piano- 
forte accompaniment, by G. F. Graham, T. H. Mudie, G. T. Surenne, H. E. Dibden, Finlay Dunn, 
&c. Illustrated with Historical, Bi es one Critical Notes by Farquhar Graham. In 34 

each. 


Nos., price 13c. ; or in 3 vols., price $1 75c. 

NOVELLO’S CATALOGUES, viz:—No. 1. Organ Music. No. 2. Sacred Music (English 
Words). No. 3. Music for the Use of the Choral Societies and Choirs. No. 4. Instrumental Mu- 
sic. No. 5. Vocal Music (Secular). No. 6. Sacred Music (Latin). To be had gratis, at 389 
Broadway, or forwarded by Mail, on receipt of one cent for postage of each catalogue, or six cents 
for the catalogue complete in one volume 





NEW VOLUMES BY N. P. WILLIS. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, HAS JUST PUBLISHED— 
A SUMMER CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
By N. Parker Wi.us. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 
Just issued, New Editions of 

RURAL LETTERS, &c. By N. P. Willis. 1 vol. 12mo. 
PEOPLE I HAVE MET, 9 “ 
PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY, * ” 
HURRYGRAPHS, &c. “ 3 
LIFE HERE AND THERE, “ “ 
THE OLD MAN’S BRIDE. La! T. 8S. Arthur. 1 vol. 16mo. 75 cents. 
LIFE PICTURES AND HEART HISTORIES. ByT_S. Arthur. 1 vol. 16mo. (84 thousand.) 


THE RECTOR OF ST. BARDOLPH'’S ; or The Superannuated. By F. W. Shelton. 1 vol. 
~~, Mey Thousand. 
A 


&c. Twenty illustrations from Nature, on wood, by the Author. 1 vol. 12mo. 

HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. Embracing a Picture of the social life, conversations, modes 
of thought, habits, style of living, &c. of the Germans. By C. L. Brace, author of ‘ Hungary in 
1851.°’ 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. : 

BOBIN HOOD AND CAPTAIN KIDD; an Historical Account of those noted characters. 
By Hon. W. W. Campbell. 1 vol. 12mo. 





HARENESS’ SECOND LATIN BOOK AND READER. 


D. APPLETON & Co., 200 BROADWAY, 
PUBLISH THIS WREK— 


SECOND LATIN BOOK—Comprising a Historical Latin Reader, with Notes and Rules for 
Translating, and an Exercise Book, deve loping a complete Anylitical Syntax, in a series of les- 





-) 
RICAN GAMES IN ITS SEASONS. By Frank Forrester, author of ‘‘ Field Sports,”’ | 
$1 25. 





ONE THOUSAND ERRORS IN THE TEXT OF SHAKSPEARE CORRECTED. 


NOW READY— 


NOTES AND EMENDATIONS 


70 
THE TEXT OF SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS, 


From the early Manuscript Corrections in a copy of the Folio of ip the possensten of John 
Payne Collier, F.8.A. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, with fac simile of the $1 50. 

** It is not for @ moment to be doubted, we think, that in this volume a contribution has been 
made to the clearness and accuracy of Shakspeare’s text by far the most of any offered 
or 8 since Shaksp lived and wrote.”’— London Fxaminer, Jan. 

We think we may challenge any one to look at the alterations which they pagpest, sod oo at 
once perceive that they recommend themselves to adoption by that surest of the 
judgment of common sense. Like all other truths when once put before as, we are astonished how ~ 
these things could so long have missed our grasp. We have Reve, in all probability, a 
restoration of Shak re’s language, in at leans a thousand places, in which he bas been 
misunderstood. ’’—. 4 eum, Jan. 9, 1853. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES, b . 
a eee ’ Cloth. ‘mae ee y Joseph Francois Michaud. Translated by W 





“It is comprehensive and accurate in the detai ethodi arrangement, 
“Re —— ong Syotee 5 narrative. Reatiamaal pm hy ETE: 
** Mie ’s History e Crusades has ex that most Grilling and cnsiting Hane. 
Another work on the same su is as im 
Fey way +L ee ~ probable as a new History of the Decline Fall of 
ALSO THE SECOND EDITION OF 


A STRAY YANKEE IN TEXAS, by Phili 
Price $1 25. y Philip Paxton, with illustrations by Darley. In one 


“<The book is a perfect picture of Western Mann, occasion 
a hearty laugh in the reader.’’—Hartford Daily ph ag Adventuney, ond. Sa 


author, while a talent in literary execution, is evidently at home, 

and in e t, among the scenes and incidents he so W ” , 

iy Repattican. graphically describes.’’—Springfield Dai 
ALSO, THE SECOND EDITION oF 

or the Jibbenainosay. 


NICK OF THE WOODS A Tal Robt. M. Bird 
’D. New and revised edition, with TMustrations by Darley. hey $1’. * 
“Tt truly deserves the . The characters are 


popularity it enjoys. werfull 

story throughout is of the most thrilling interest. ’’— Boston Christian Frestsane ya, Oe 

bs noe is no [Ba that gives such a yl of Western Frontier Life a such trath- 
ful tures characters, such unvarnished 
character.’ Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. reprennatadions of ie yam 

ALSO, BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 

THE WORKS OF THE HON. WM. H. SEWARD. Edited by George E. Baker. With 
Portrait and other Engravings, in the h le of the art. 3 vols. 8 h, each | 
Per vol., $2 50. ; half calf extra, $3 75 ; fall cal case $4 50. a po @ 

JUST PUBLISHED— 

WHITE, RED and BLACK.—Sketches of Society in America, during the visit of their guest 

by Francis and Theresa Pulszky. 2 vols. 12mo. Clot rd 4 


‘The general accuracy of statement is not less striking, than the uniform candour and fairness 
evinced, even where a m rehension of facts and circumstances has led to erroneous conclusions. 
ae Pulszky kept a diary the greater part of which is contained in these volumes.’’—Journal of 

Yommerce. 

‘* They are marked by a charming naivete and a genial spirit, which will place them among the 
most readable books of the congen. O, | e. 

THE LION SKIN, AND THE LOVER HUNT, by Charles de Bernard. 12me. cloth, $1. 

‘Two tales of French life and , lively, witty, and piquant, without 

es, they are admirably told and teach some excellent lessons.”’— 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


improprieties or in 
Daily Advertiser. 





LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 


With a large accumulated Surplus. 
HIS Company has Gapecieed 00,000 with the Comptroller of this State, and it offers te 
parties desirous of ing my nt toed fy EL to be 
regarded when it is considered that claims frequently mature more than twenty or years 


after Insurance. 
Californian and Australian Risks taken. 
Manacine Direcror—EBENEZER FERNIE, Esq., Cornhill, London. 
Lonpon Banxers—Mesers, GLYN, HALIFAX, MILLS & CO. 
NEW YORK REFEREES. 


His Excelle HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq Henry Grinnell, Esq. J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. 
James Gallatin, teeg. | Hon. Judge Campbeil. John H. Hicks, Raq. 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq. John Cryder, Esq. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 762 Broadway. 
Stanptnc Counset—Hon. WILLIS HALL. 
SouicrroR—ALBERT GALLATIN, Jun., Esq. 


AGent—LUMLEY FRANKLIN 
65 Wall Street, New York. 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal, 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
4 ee leading principles of this Office ON eae and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 


My TE. oy am to time, 

e table a 

ote cum vate remiums as nature of the risk may j 

ith this view an annual investigation will be made into each clase of risk, and a return of one 
ately. os fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 
have been in force for three years. 

The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 

to the plan of the Company toa return of half the profits. 

Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
OOURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 

A. C. Baroray, Esq., Chai 
FREDERICK Morris, Ese. 
Cuas. THos. Sewarp, Ese. 
Joun Suaw, Ese. 

Francis F. Woopnovse, Esq. 


WituraM H. Preston, Esg., Secretary. 
seat nes 





CuaRLes Bennett, Esq. 
HuGu Crort % 
Joun Moss, Esq. 


E 8.8 . 
Ctsunt anon, bea 


Tuomas West, 


Henry Eve, Esq. Tuomas Wi.tiams, Esq. 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. GiyNn, Minis & Co. 
Messrs. Carpa.e, ILirre & Rosse, Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


Wm. Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothingham, Hon. 
Ps w. foreie, Benj. Holmes, J. G. McKensie, B. R. Fabre, A. 
J. Galt, Theodore Hart. 
Halifax, N.S.......... nf 6. Soapain, Hon. S. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
erties we Te oe f A W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, ... { J.J. Gotovp, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 


RK. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


Hon. T. H. Haviland, F. I orth, R. Hw Hen. 
Charlottetown, P. E. Island. . { fT Tg BF ong tchinson, 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Golonies. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office— MONTREAL. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a subject to which but a small proportion of those chiefly 
requiring its protection give their careful attention. 

The parent—whatever station he may hold—upon whose present exertions a wife and 
depend for their future maintenance, is the type of the great majority of those who 
notice. He me be striving by steady labour and watchful economy to accumulate su! means 
to render them in some degree independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time will 
be given for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 
to those of the present! Cannot most men recall some sad examples of the distress caused by the 
failure of such well-intended plans by premature death ! 

Life Assarance is the only means by which the certain at of this object can be secured. 

his death, the 





children 
read this 


tainment 
By its aid and no other a man can secure for his family, immediately 
cneunt of the savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly 7 (during his = + Weace - ey 
of the sum he wishes to set aside. term ears) 


To spread this most admirable system amongst Canadians, to its 
he thensands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the he Fin perry 7 
ort, was the purpose for which 
THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
established ; its progress has been most satisfactory, 
nsued in five years, assuring nearly £500,000, and Ta Soe of rend Policies having been 
Directors have had the true gratification of witnessing the benefits Sowing from its establishment. 








Upwards of £8,000 has been upon fourteen claims, chiefi port of those 
& eost, the widow and the children rived of him upon ~ AT Geponded Re ay —" 
| The officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by edverthesments and the free distribu- 
tion of pry a as well as by the i Pp 1 infil and example, but all are not 
warning, and therefor its hoped that this note may betes asa ey eh eee et 
warning, er 8 8 notice ma mce many who need it most to reflect 
| upon their duty ‘‘ to those of their own house,’”’ and Tead them without further solicitation to se- 


cure its valuable protection. 
In claiming for ‘‘ THE CAB AR ANS decided preference the 


sider to be indisputable gro: high tenel Icrarect loan toa 
t in J 








sons and exercises involving the construction, analysis and reconstruction of Latin , by 
Albert Harkness, A. M., principal of the Classical Department in the New England Normal In- 
stitute, editor of Arnold’s First Latin Book, &c., 1 vol. 12mo., price 8744 cents. 

‘This volume is designed at once as a Reader and an Exercise Book. It is in its plan and ar- 
rang pecially adapted to follow in its course of classical study, the author’s edition of 
Arnold’s First Latin Book. It aims to introduce the learner to a true knowledge and appreciation 
of the structure and spirit of the Latin tongue, and thus to prepare him to enter with success and 
pleasure upon the consecutive study of some Latin author.”’ 








D. A. & Co. publish, uniform with the above, the following approved Classical Books : 


ARNOLD'S FIRST AND SECOND LATIN BOOK AND PRACTICAL GRAMMAR, by 
pencer. 12mo, 75 cents. 

ARNOLD'S FIRST LATIN BOOK, by Harkness. 12mo, 75 cents. 
ARNOLD'S LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 12mo. $1. 
ARNOLD’S CORNELIUS NEPOS, with Notes. 12mo, $1. 

ARNOLD’S FIRST GREEK BOOK. New edition, revised, 75 cents. , 
ARNCLD’S GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. New revised edition. 12mo, 75 cents. 
ARNOLD'S SECOND GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 12mo, 75 cents. 
ARNOLD’S GREEK READING BOOK. Radited by Spencer. 12mo, $1 25. 
ie FN GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 12mo, 75 cents, 
CRSAR’S Ca T. 12mo, 75 cents. 


8) 


ACE. With Notes, &., by Lincoln. \12mo, $1 25. 
KUHNER’S ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. By Edwards and ‘Taylor. New im- 
a te 12mo., $1 50. 
IVY. With Notes, &c., by Lincoln. 12mc. Map. $1. 
, EDIPUS TYRANNUS oF SOPHOCLES. With English Notes, by Howard Crosby, 12mo. 








5 cents. 
TACITUS’S HISTORIES. Notes b Per. 12mo, $1. 
AND AGR 


$ 
TACITUS’S GERMANIA COLA, Notesby Tyler. 12mo, 62 cents, 


ag and the investment of its accumulating surplus in this 3 Provites thus combining the chief 
who are interested inthe prosperity of Genesis se nce eee eae rome to at 
©The two tree reasons”) edna with perfect prudence rates of assurance 
meray more advantageous than those of any other fice now raprested ia te Province. 

that a Britiah office of six years standing has in effecting in the. whole a Seer sania of cliches 
e nother, in its twelfth year, ac 


the ‘‘ Canada’’ pended, Sor 4 times as m h money ; and a je 
knowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. Theee are not alluded to with any ire to 
lonial Companies, but solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex- 


injure 1 or ne trans-col 
“ The Canada” are low, beyond peg ad ot 
matter for 0 whale Coleake arama 





38King St., Ham , C. W. 





OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC, Captai® 
F Jos. J. Oemstake Hee tienes will depart with the Unieed States Maile for Barepe, peels 
tively on Saturday, May 28th, at 12 o'clock M., her dock at the foot of Canal-street. 

No berth secured till paid for. 


For freight or passage, having unequalled secommodations for elegance and comfort, apply te 
ce BDWARD K. CO NS & OO., 6 street. 


Passeagers are requested to be on board 11K A.M. 
The Steamship 4PLANTIC will sueceed 4? BALTIC, and sail Lith Jone. 
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THe Alvion, 








THOMAS DIXON, 
HAS REMOVED AIS 


BANK AGENCY AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
TO 68 BEAVER STREET, 


Api. 30—6t. BETWEEN HANOVER AND WILLIAM STREETS. 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 


346 & 48 BROADWAY. 


Semsaee Nevepenes wat Pertetioals 


eres ne oi snen hs., will be cheerfully furnished at the Library. 





The collection is Facet cre a ieaetinheambans 








C. S. BOURNE & BROTHER, 
BILL AND EXCHANGE BROEERS, 
No. 12 Wall Street, 





OmRISTOPHER 8. ROE, 9 NEW YORK. 
FRANCIS BOURNE, 
FOR CaLaronsss, ped yo AND OREGON. 
ribers continue to purchase of Passage Tickets by all the vari- 
TT lows Stemers Clipper and Packet 8 ips. Re ‘New Yo York. To a @ ditanse this 
ved high esvestagrens. B.. — — dy ol of visiti: the city in person 
Batre is ime vo embar k, by the d eaired veossl are 


of 
tone ut to ve all need ly to those taking out ladies and chil- 
dren. ls regarding one vessel faving this pore for an part of the world will be given 
FOrdore f 


for passages, accom) or references, will be at once at- 
to, and answered. Arrangements mess with families. charge is $5 Ticket. 
ress, post paid, BOURN & MOORHEAD, 87 South St. N. Y 


April 2, 6 ms. 





BDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO. 


ESS, iv ergepetien | with Apams & Co’s Great American Ex 
POR War street, New vor Ss to transact the following branches of 
business—F orwarding of Parcels and Serchandiee to and from all of the world. The Collec- 
tion of Debts, hove oh Legesies, Drafts, &c. and the transaction, by efficient counsel, of the leading 
connected therewith. "Drafts furni for large or small sums, payable at every I Towa ¢ or 
pb Ey Ag Re Rh 
¢ in the ties e. nds an 
warded by every St and Insured at the lowest rates, and all private and 
v 


teamer 
with fi nd 
usiness transacted TS a ing SANDFORD & CO. 19 Wall Street. 


A‘ ACT rostees TO AMEND THE CHARTER OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK.— 
Passed Apri 1853. os ; 
ple or he State of New York, represented in Senate and perro’ Do enact as follows : 
1 ene Legislative Powers of the Corporation of the City of New York, shall be vested in a 
sir Aldermen and a board of « censienes. who, together, shall form the Common Council of 


ob rd of Aldermen shall consist of one Alderman from each ward, who shall be elected by 





rtwo years. The Board of Councilmen shall consist of sixty 
ys Je elected fr fron Bey hems to aay districts, who shall be sworn into office on the first Seatey 
anahy "next succeeding their election, and shall hold their office for one year, and shall r 

cei 1 as the Aldermen. 

embers of the pert Beard of Aldermen first elected under this act shall be classified as fol- 

oe before the tirst Tuesday in December Learn | the next general election, the Clerk 

and County of New York shall, in the presence of the Mayor, Recorder and Comptrol- 

thereo ee far from @ box, to be provided for the ne perpen, in which two ballots 

ving thereon reepestively, ot eee ghee * odd’’ or the word ‘‘ even,’’ 





shall ha ord ‘odd’? then the term of office of 

: ot i tb To Lay J an odd Sie designation, shall expire on the first 
Gants anuary, on ht d y-five, in case lot having there- 
“even”? shail be drawn, then the tases of fee 2 Aliommen having an even nu- 


ion, shall expire on on the first Mondry thonsand eight hundred and 
six, At all subsequent elections, Aldermen Srait be veloetad for for the full term of Two years. 
as 3. For the election of Councilmen, the 98 said city shall be pd got inte ~* _ & districts of contigu- 
us territory, and as near as may be of in each of choose one Council- 
man. The Common Council shall so div cod ph: into such y dr a on or before the first Mon- 
next, within one year after the State and Eatiesal census shall 
have been cotapteted, the Common ‘Council shall in like manner re-district said city 
§ 4. Every act money or involving the’ expenditure of 
money not rendered imperative wader peo of any Jaw, shall originate in the Board of 
, but the Board of Aldermen may propose or concur with amendments as in other 


5. A vote of two-thirds of all the members elected to each Board shall be necessary to pass any 
shit r resolution of the Common Council, 
§ 








which shall have been returned by the Mayor, 


No Alderman shall hereafter sit or act as Judge in the Court of Oyer and Terminer, or in 

ot General or 8 Sessions, in the City and County of New York ; but this section 

shall not prevent bis exer wz the paged ofa a magistrate on the arrest, commitment, or bailing of 
except that he pron A set the harge a person arrested 


$7. ferries, docks, piers and slips, shall be leased, and all leases and sales of pottte property 

= ein, (other than grants of land under water, to which the owner of the upland shall have 
right,) shall be made by public auction, and to the highest bidder who will give 

security, (no lease hereafter given, except as the —- may be required by the covenants 

of ration already existing, shall be for a longer period t ten years,) and all ferry 
leases Il be revocable by the Common Council for i iesment or neglect to provide ade- 

accommodation. All persons wry any ferry lease or franchise r the provisions of 

act, shall be required to purchase, at a fair appraised valuation, the boats, buildings, and other 

of the former lessees actual!y necessary for the of x ferry. Previous notice of 

all sales r to in this section, shall be given under the of the Comptroller tor thrity 

d he newspapers employed by pny Corporation. 
Ve 'N No bids shall be from. er a yt! person who is in arrears to the 
-— Lt debe, or contract, or _ is a ier, as ity or = upon any obli- 


Nom money ney shall be expended by the cor or enti 
hee any kind, or = an comme except ‘or ihe e celebration ot the . poe sed of the 


) and the Annive: f th 
Washington, he dy a vote of noe Routes of all’ the members ‘elected ye 4 
‘ommon © 


the 
ate 10. No additional allowance, beyond the legal claim, m, Cater bd contract with the corporation, 
Os og service on its account 3.1 to its ie neers icemen, sal hereaer wed. 
officers of the ee | Noreatior be appointed by a Board of Com- 


M  ieensle, and — F. 
Al J cat be Ls el aud all st su) iw to =e fu the corporation, involving an ex- 


or committed by ano- 














a 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 


Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 


Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 
Company has formed a Local Board of Divertare & ¢ in this cit (duly gualtned 
TS required ped camber of Boles ) with full powers to issue Policles for 
losses, and to invest in New York all funds derived from premiums, and ook 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
James Browy, Esq., Chairman. 

Francis Correnett, Esq., aty Chairman. 
JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr., " 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Esq. 

iLuaM 8. WETMORE, Esq. 

Avex. Hamutton, Jr., Counsel of the Company. 

TRUSTEES. 


Grorce Barctay, Esq. 
C. W. Fasen, Esq. 


Francis Haywood, Alexander Macgregor, 
Swinton Bovtr, Esq., Secretary. 
DIRECTORS if (ys 
Wits Ewart, Esq Chairman. 
—_ Frepericx Youne, ‘tox, ‘aoa Chairman. 


William Brown, Esq., M. P,. Frederick Harrison, Esq 
Sir Wm. P. De "Bathe, Ban’ James ang 

Matthew Forster, Esq., M. P, Ross D. ing. M 
kh, gies, =sq 


Swinton Bovut, Esq., Sec. to the Comp’y. Benjamin Henperson, Esq., 


John Rankin, 








FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE OCOOMPANY, 


Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
Pam OF CAPITAL... .. 000 eeeee ee £200,000 | Sunrius anp Reservep Funp..... .£268,000 


E. F. Sanperson, Esq. 
Avex. Hamiton, Jr., Esq. 


ALFRED PELL, Resident Secretary. 


Siz ToHomas BeqvarD Ly Bart., M. P. Apa Hopesor, Esq. 
Sam tL ity. THOMPSON, Esq. 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL. 
Joseru Hornsey, Esq., a"... 

Tuomas BRock.esank, Esq., Josera buris: Ewanrt, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
William Dixon, Robert Hi John Marriott, 
bag Earle, George Ho iy William Nichol, 
Thos. — Gladstone, fs Hall Lawrence, Charles Saunders. 
George Gran Harold Littledale, Herman Stolterfoht, 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, William Lowe, John Swainson. 


Jas. Aspinal 1 Tobin, Esq. 


Hon. F. Ponsonby, 


Esq. 


James M. Rosseter, Esq. 


Resident Sec’y. 





NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
OF LONDON. 


Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th 
“A Saving Bank ror Taz WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000, 


Lives at their a Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at 
Cecaent the 
Persons Aa, to 0 CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderat 


SOCIETY 


GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


July, 1838, 


In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive pro) s fe 


for Insurance on 


eir different Agencies 





The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for transaction of current 
Medical Examiners in peeien daily at 1 o’clock, P. M 

Pamphlets setting sorth the 
street. 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 


George Barclay, C. E. Habicht, 
James Boorman, F.C | Bem, 
John J. Palmer, > G. 

Howland, coop Gaillard, Jr. 


Samuel 8. 
John G. Holbrooke, hoot J. Dillou, 
Henry Ludlam. 

BANKERS: 

The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, 

SOLICITOR: 

ROBERT J. DILLON. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 

DR. A. HOSACK, DR. 8. 8. KEENE. 


Cc. E. HABICHT, 


The amare} Bank, New York. 


yt 


vantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 


New York. 


General Agent. 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 











copeporagene Be duane eabaaint = 
Price of pasage tem from Mew York to et Liverpool in first cabin, $120 ; in second de. $70. Bxelu- 
a yan med state rooms, $300. Liverpool to New York, £30 and £20. 
b experienced surgeon attached to cash ob ship. 
fe berths can ty secured until paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. 









0 





Kp Binbiio; 


SURE 


BBR Sy 
= 














For freight or passage apply to 


EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO. pe. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liv 
E. G. ROBERTS x co. 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
J. MONROE & 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPER | ta 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, spesie, jewelry, \- 
aee metals, unless bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value theses! expeemed 
ere 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 


Chief Cabin Passage ................+...8120 | Second Cabin Passage.................. 970 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage .....0.sccscccccess $100 | Second Cabin Passage......... wn ae 
a@ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 

Captains Captaina, 
ee re ee Capt. UDKING. | America,.. ....... 000. sececess Capt. Lerres, 
PE a0 é0:0.9000606 nab ehisees Capt. Ryrig. | Europa, .........+++.+0+.. Capt, SHANNON, 
BIS 64.0 00,03 0.00.90 0 op: 00 GENT En Ee EEE Ess 06-0.00 00530 60:0. 00.00. nn 
BEE VE dc cc cc wdsecde vied Capt. Harrison. Niagara,........ obees voveseue Capt. Lane 
Pa vessels carry a clear white light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on port 

Fr 
NS, 6s bedesi ooh New York ..........+. Wednesday. .......... «..-May 18th, “ 
Dis. ceciehasal ins same «xa wied Wednesday «+s. May e 
chsh e.ee'ees ohkea New York 60 Rose $00 008 s0eed June ist, “* 
I ib oe meee aed SIRs = ORS: June &h, “ 
BIGUD oc ccececcoces New York............ Wedmesday,...... eortccced June lsh, “ 
DOROER, 00 cccccccccces Boston coe0 CEs cc cccence coon ee OM, ~«(C* 





Berths not secured until paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, aaa, Specie, 
Precious come Sane, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 


thereof therela 
E. oumane, a; 


a ay . 
or freight or passage, apply to 





SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
tees to the Offic 
hey ‘ay e 2. 


, entitling the assured, whether at the pa: 
future period, to ‘borrow upon interest to the extent of one 


Policies 
pave yh or at 


ouly security) be oo amy to be 


can at any time present his policy and an 


its are not cha’ for the Medical Examination or ene Duty. 





Py ee Yor the al Cantes on pemes bids or on pro- 
-T.. in in compliance i the oe = LF mn ef ; and all such con- 
ween en to the lowest bi ity. All such bids or 


a 


ior department nts averting for hem them in the presence of the 

aes ands = of the parties making them as may desire to 
iy shall be a bureau in the rtment of Finance, to be called the ** Auditing Bureau,”’ 
and the a hior officer thereof shall be ‘‘ Auditor of Acconnts.”” It shall revise, audit ant settle all 
accounts on which the city is concerned as debtor or creditor ; it shall keep’ an account of each 
ss or inst the corporation and of the sums allowed upon each, and certify the same with 
A my to the Comptroller. The Comptroller shall report to the Common Council once 
in 4 a the name and decision of the auditor upon the same, togeiber with the final action 
the Compre: thereon, All moneys drawn from the city treasury ll be upon vouchers for 





reof, d and allowed by the Auditor and approved by the Comptroller. 
od, M4. ” Every —— who shall promise, offer, or give, or as, or aid, or abet in causing to be 
be promised, offered or given, or furnish, or agree to be, bao in whole or in part, to be promised, 
offered or given to any member of the Common Council, or ri any officer of the corporation after 
his election as such member or before or after he shall have qualified and taken his seat; any money, 


Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


J. Elliottson, M. D F. R. 8. Clement Tabor, 


E. 8.58 = Hugh Croft, 
Joseph Thompson, » ote 
Charles Bennett, ames Nico i, 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 





goods, right or action, or other property or anything of value or any pecuniary advantage, present 
or perspective, with intent to influence his vote, opinion, judgment or action, on any question, mat- 
ter, cause or proceeding, which may be then pending, or may by law be brought before him in his | 
official capacity, shall, upon conviction, be imprisoned i in a state prison, for a term not exceeding 
ten years, or shall be fined not e ve lollars, or both at the discretion of the 
court. Every officer in this section enumerated, who shall acce; t any such gift, or any promise, 
or undertaking, to make the same under any agreement or undertaking, thai his vote, opinion, | 
ppt or action shall be influenced co egy a or —_ be given in any particular manner or i= | 
alar side of any question, matter, cause proceeding then pending, or which may | 
pale before tin a his official capacity, shall upon conviction, be disqualified from Dold. 
Z blic office, trust or appointment, under the charter of the city of New York, and shall | 
sit bite 0 office, and’ shall be punished by imprisonment in a state prison not exceeding ten years, 
or by 4 fine not ¢ five ti dollars, or both, in the discretion of the court. Every 
offending against either of the provisions of this section shall be acompetent witness against | 
any other person offending in the same transaction, may be compelled to appear and give evi- 
dence before wa Grand Jury or in any court in the same manner as other persons, but the testi- 
mony ye all not be used in any prosecution or proceeding, civil or criminal, against the | 
person so testif 
§ 15. No Saeed « by the yey’ shall be valid, unless expressly authorized by statute, and 
such as are authorized must be mad the manner provided in the twelfth section of this act. 
§ 16. All ordinary appropriations ‘made for the support and government of the Alms House de- 
—— shall, before the same are finally paid, be submitted to the Governors of the Alms House, 
to a board of commissioners, consisting of the Mayor, Recorder, Comptroller, the President of the 
Board of Aldermen and the President ntrof the Board of Councilmen— 
—If the said commissioners approve of the appropriations, they shall report the same to the Board 
of Supervisors ; if they shall Gaopreee of the same, they shall return them with their oeteee 
bY Governors of the Alms Houses for reconsi ation ; ;. and in case the said Governors shall, 
a reconsideration, adhere by a vote of two-thirds of all the Governors then in office to the ori- 
ee. ows shall return them to the Commissioner, whose duty it shall be to report 
f Supervisors. 











St. John’s, Newfoundland. . F. Bennett, N. Stabb. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 


us INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre- 
jum as 


epee of his = ae = 


a 
ment o—witts hout any peyey or Fy pre personal or otherwise; nor will ot ie Tihe 
lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed Powel 
ond nent immediate 


of the s Payment 
of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known act Cash 


John Rawson, 
ohn Moss, 


B. Holmes, A, La Rocque, E. R."Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev. 

Bipetpanl . v0.00 cccececces J. Flanagan. q ° or 

. om. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, Hon. 
is ap Relea ge Cunard, 3 Troma, He Prot, , 

P. C. Hill, Agent. 

St. John, N. B.......... f BJ. Home, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 

W. J. Starr, Agent. 


H. W. Hoyles, Hon. . » Game, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C, 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MONTREAL. 


Colonies. 





NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL RrPAMnss, the F >I. 
mander, and the HUMBOLDT. Sea 


FROM NEW YORK. 
F 


A. Wotton, com- 


». Lines, commander, will leave N York, 
| and Southampton, for the year 1853. on tne following days : fe How York, Hare 


a Wetnest FROM HAVRE. 
ay, Po Josue ebruary.... 16 
Saturday, | Wednesday | Weblv Nes tone March...... 1 
Saturday, | Wednesday........... r SR 13 
Saturday, Wednesday ...........  . See 1 
Saturday, | . PRPS. GED vos cee 
Saturday, Wednesday ........... BU o00+ 0s0 3 
Saturday, Wednesday ........... August...... 1 
Saturday, .. Wednesday ..... ..... August...... 28 
| comme os meee of bes tins 0 0¢58 —e 26 
—_ ae d ednesday ..........; F scces 
rE Sr Wednesday ........... November... .21 








ithampton both ways. 





to the 
ast 17. The Board of Education shall also submit in like manner all a om ropriations required by 
them to the commissioners named in the last mpooeies, soet section ; and ‘fc ropriations shall be | 
a to all the provisions of said section so be applicebte. 
iat All such parts of the charter of the city of B New York York and th the several acts of the legislature 
the same or in any manner affecting the same as are inconsistent with this act, are here- 
; but so much and such parts thereof as are not inconsistent with the provisions of this 
ie shall not be considered as @epealed, cea or modified in any form affected thereby, but shall 
continue and remain in full force and 
§ 19. The powers now vested in the May or, Aldermen and Assistant Aldermen, in granting and 
revoking tavern licenses, together with all other powers and excise commissioners, shall be hence- 
= vested in the Mayor, with the Aldermen and Councilmen representing the district in which 
of the party licensed or to be licensed ony be located. 
“ This act shall be submitted to the aj pag GF AF the electors of the city and county of a 
York, at an election to be held in the said » next succeeding the first Monda: 
June, one thousand eight hundred and fifty “three. The tieke tickets which shall be polled at such e AN 
tion, = contain either the words ‘In favour of amendments to charter,” or ‘‘ against amend- 
to charter ?’ and if a majority of all the persons voting thereon at such election shall vey | 
the ticket ‘‘ In favour of amendments to charter,” this act shall become a law ; if a majorit 
such electors shall vote the ticket ‘‘ against the amendments to charter,’’ this act shall be hl 
§ 21. The Common Council are hereby authorized and directed to make all yen arran 
ne ap gery pee e conduct and thorized un 
pro’ ns of this act, and in conformity, as far as may be, to the general decten low. 
ay OF ig A YORK, 
RETARY’S OFFICE. 
I have compared the preceding with the original law on file in this office. tify 
the ss to be - hy + Peranseript t therefrom, and of the whole of said WAY von ee 


Given of  otiee at the city of Alb 
thousand Jolene hendred | Sfty-th 7 any, this sixteenth day of April, one 


A CAMPBELL, 
ere of the cfiy, is 
papers of ty, nad t the 7th ot 1 ota 


tary of State. 
New York, April 23, 1853. 





By order of the Com: 
D. T. VALENTINE, Clerk C. C. 


blished, once a week, , in all the Daily and Weekly News- 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'S 8 ecient omgutl SELTZER APERIENT 


Profeaston of tas clty fein testimonial very distinguished 
the folo: 
Sink eengereneceee Se cm & cingle 
ST have cortbally eressinal sgh kn seautr. coats promrine = 
mg go ay Sty sno is pode - 

Tt has long a desideratum the profession to obtain 
eros oes > Savbigepbeperclest 


“which you presented 


r 


T visi 

facility with which 

nistered, and the elegant manner in which it is offered to the public, Give he cate t 
support. 
qpenes T. DEXTER, M. D. 
No. 6 Warren street, N. ¥. 
JAMES TARRANT, ist 

Ja Druggist and Apothecary, 
Also for sale at 110 Broadway, 10 Astor House, 2 Park Row, 531 Ersdeny, 188 Broadway, 100 


passed, either for speed, strengt 

passengers are of the most a aoe A 
g dt South Both pe 

don advantages over any other route, fo the economy of time and money 


Price ot Passage from N ew York to Southampton or Havre, first class 
second class. 
from Havre or Southampton to New York, first Brat clase, =... 
a 
2 penage secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on boned. 
NG tters and ——— must pass through the Post-office. 
For freight or passage apply to 


WILLIAM ISELIN, A 





“ “ 


These steamers, built engrenty for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
or aay by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 


7 returning, they offer to pesemngens proceeding to Lon- 


MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
MARTINEAU, © "ROSREY” & CO. ; Agents, Southampton. 





UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THB 


WASHINGTON, .........Capt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN,......... 0006 


These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Proposep Dates oF SalLinc—1853. 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 











NEW YORK, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 


-Capt. E. Higgins. 





Wednesday, March 30 | Washington... ... Wednesday, Sept 14 
.. Wednesday, April 27 } Coane Wednesday, Oct. 12 
.. Wednesday, May 25} Washington. . t 
. Ww y, June 22| Hermann... Dee. 7 
Wednesday, — 20 | Washington 4 
+. y, Aug. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 ; first 
| Biseinsencaes ata 
and New: must pass t ‘ost Office. 
No Bills of Lading wi signed on the day of — 
4. freight AJ = d to each steamer. 
or or passage 
d pons, SAND & RIERA, 2% South st., New York. 
IWEAU. CROSKEY re CO., 80 
MARTI ton. 
Jan, 22—1 year. WM. ISELIN, ae 











FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 


P M to Bere nso + on0+ oo sce ees mo SBS 
aneghy edhe  ~  feptetitoeethanttben, +; 
For Freight or Passage, apply to) 





William street. & Brotuenr, No. 31 Bast Baltimore street, Baltimore. 
Chesnut street, philedelphia. E. M. Carey, Charleston. HENDRICKSON, s, Goveaaahe ——y' 
@o., # Canal street New Orleans and by the principal druggists the United States. 


4 STEAMSHIP * MERLIN,’ Captain Cronan, will sail for Bermuda and St. Tho 
mas, on 


E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, New York, 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CO. 
EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL —The Li- 











verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows : 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM yveareen. 

City of Manch bo oll d 11, 1858. Ong of Glasgow . ednesday, June 8, 1853. 
City of Glasgow x 2, “* | City of Manchester. Wednentay July 6, “ 
City ot M so, * City of Glasgo . Wednesday, July zi * 
City of Glasgow. . * o City of Banshees. .Wednesday, Aug. 24, ‘‘ 
City of _ 
City of Glasgow . ae 





Rates of Passage trom Philadeiphia :—Saloon in after state ——, 3, in ag >! state rooms, 
965; in forward state rooms, $55" and or freight or passage, 
apply to 





THOMAS RICHARDSON 15 Broadway. N. ¥ 
No. 9 Walnut Street, "Philadelphia. 
HENRY mAckAY, Montreal, Agent for the Canadas. 


A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $20 from Philadelphia, and $35 from 
Liverpool—found with provisions, 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GL 4sGOW. 
(['HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful new Steamship 
“GLASGOW.” 


1965 Tons, and 409 horse power,Rosert Crate, © inted to sail from New York 
direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 2ist day of May, as. at 2 o'clock, noon, 
Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Resend ert s $90 00 
Do. do. (Midship do.).. eapnvece cnocaceeceene MEE 


(Steward’s fee included. I" 
A limited number of third-class passengers = be taken, supplied with provisions of good quai- 
ity, properly cooked, at TWENTY DOL. fy 8. 
Carries a surgeon. or freight or passage apply to 
J. MeSYMON, 
33 Broadway, N. Y. 


Intendi sted to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being full, but te 
communicate at once with the . —_ 








LONDON LINE oF PACKETS. 
, intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughout 


Othe to following ships, composing the line of packets under the cy of the subscribers, are in- 
tended hereafter to sail on New York and from London on the foll oe a nee throughout 





@ year ; hing at Port th to land and receive passengers as usua 
» Masters. D 6 fling from Da + of Sailing from 
Ships. ann ct a nee . ; i rad 

Northumberland, Lord, Jan. 13, May ¢ ‘- 25, Dec. 15 | Mar. une 
Southampton, Tinker, Jan. 27, May 19, Sep. 8, pee 29| Mar. 17, July 7, Oct. q 
ae} ~~ Pratt, Feb. 10, | June Sept. 22| Mar. 31, July 21, Nov. 

Hudson, Warner, Feb. 24, June 18, ct. 6 os Aug. 4, Nov, % 
Sent es Griswold, | Mar. 10, June30, Oct. 20| Jan. 6 Apr. Aug. 18. Dec. 
Amer. Eagle, Moore, Mar. % July 14, Nov 8 Jan. 2, 5 1, Dec. 2 
Devonshire, Hovey, April 7, July 28, Nov.17 Sept. 15 
Victoria, Champion, April 21, Aug. 11, Dec. Feb. > A 9, Sept. 29 


Th hips are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigatorse 
Green gare Mill be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description, 

The price for cabin passage is now fixed at $75, onward, bd each adult, without wines and 
wenere Neither the captains nor owners of these paw will be — for letters, parcels, 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of ng are signed therefor. Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 

KE. E. MORGAN, and $70 Soath street, N. Y. 
ALEX’R WILEY, 

BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACEETS. 
HE following Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscribers, will 


sail as follows— 
agape From New York 


x From Eavenpost, 
Allen,. ... April 11. . Aug. 11. .Dec. " Jan. 26.. Sep. 26 
. -Harvey.... Feb. 11. ‘ne Hi. .Oct. 11 | Mar. 26, July 26. .Nov, 28 
*ighipley,........ Jan. 11... Sept. ii ib. 26. Ji Oct. 
np only —_ ll. =A i -Fov. 11] Apr. 26. ,Aug. 26.. ‘Dee. 








the largest c are commanded b: character experience. 
er ae we ot Sie are all = an ie teaheae point. of of «comfort and couventenca, ig =p ey: 
they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Punctuality in the days 
sailing will be stri trictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Liv -™ 





to New York,............. 8 
res & canow N. ¥. 
. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool, 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
ECOND LINE.—The pious ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on th 
Ist of each follows 


month, as 
New Yor , Havre. 
od gs ocee ecccccccccocce 16th February. 
ST. DENIS, 
Feilansbee, } iit Oo be 0 00 008 00 06.6 06 66 66 H08 06 5 en 16th Jane. ‘ 
-¢ 16th M 
=. NICHOLAS, me bs 
jon, master. a igh $y . 
A 
MERCURY, New Clipper.) -§ ioe tthe 
Conn, master. “" 2 16th December. 
. M 
WILLIAM TELL, = mk 
Willard, master. Hoy January. 


They are all first class New York built vessels, el with ry requisite articles for the com- 

on and comvgsense & paseem ers, and commanded b ot experience in the trade. The price 

o without wn or liquors. 
Gcode sent to far pg 


the subscribers forwarded free from any cha On those actually 
& HINOKEN 
“ave 161 Peart street, 
— — —— 




















W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
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